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THE OOMING WAVE: 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF HIGH ROCK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STUMPY AND OTHERS. 


ARVEY BARTH seemed to be exceed- 
ingly well satisfied with himself after he 

had finished the writing of his diary up to 
date. Possibly the fact that he had not com- 
pleted his account of the wreck of the Waldo 


had troubled him, as any work left unfinished 
troubles a progressive or conscientious man. 
But whether or not he had been disturbed about 
his diary, he was happier than usual after he 
had completed the task. His physical condi- 
tion had been greatly improved under the 
careful nursing of Mrs. Bennington. In thé 
course of the afternoon not less than half a 
dozen persons called to see him, and remained 
| from five minutes to half an hour, one of 
| whom was connected with a newspaper in a 
| city on the bay, who was anxious to obtain a 
| full and correct account of the loss of the 
| brig, which Harvey had not yet been able to 
| furnish, even verbally; but he promised to 
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write out a full narrative for the applicant, in 
preference to giving it by word of mouth. 

Others who called upon him were friends 
of those lost in the Waldo, and desired to ob- 
tain further particulars in regard to the ca- 
tastrophe. But the majority of those who 
visited the steward came only from mere cu- 
riosity, or at best from motives of sympathy. 

Harvey Barth, as the only survivor of that 
terrible disaster, was quite a hero in Rock- 
haven. He had been inentioned in all the 
newspapers on the coast, in connection with 
the wreck, and many people had a curiosity 
to see him, especially the visitors at Rock- 
haven, who had nothing to do but to amuse 
themselves. 

The wreck had been talked about for over 
a week, and for several days after the disaster 
High Rock and its vicinity had been visited 
by a great number of boats. Not a single 
body of those who perished in the wreck was 
washed ashore, though diligent search had 
been made on all the islands in the neighbor- 
hood. : 

The visit of the newspaper man had given 
Harvey Barth a new sensation, for the steward 
was particularly pleased with the idea of 
writing an account of the wreck of the Waldo 
for publication; and he thought over, during 
the rest of the day, the satisfaction it would 
give him to carry fifty or a hundred copies of 
the paper containing it to his native town in 
‘‘ York State,” and distribute them among his 
relatives and friends. Indeed, the idea was so 
exciting, that, when night came, he could not 
sleep till a late hour for thinking of it. And 
when he did go to sleep, he dreamed of it; 
and it seemed to him that a “‘ printer’s devil ” 
came to hina in his chamber to ask for ‘“* more 
copy” of the important narrative. The imp 
disturbed him, and he awoke to find a man in 
his room; but it was only a half-tipsy “‘ drum- 
mer” from the city, who had got into the 
wrong chamber when he went to bed. 

It took Harvey some time to convince the 
interloper that he had made a mistake; and 
the stranger had some difficulty in finding his 
way out. The invalid heard him groping about 
tiic chamber for a long time before the door 
closed behind him. The steward quieted his 
excited nerves as well as he was able, and, in 
thinking over the great composition upon 
which he intended to commence the next 
morning, he went to sleep again. 

Leopold Bennington had slept at least five 
hours before the sick man was finally ‘‘ wrapt 
in slumber,” as he intended. to express. him- 
self in the great composition; and in two 
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hours more he had slept all he could afford 
to sleep when number one mackerel were wait- 
ing to be caught. At three o’clock in the 
morning he awoke and dressed himself, the 
latter operation occupying not more than twen- 
ty seconds, for his toilet consisted only in put- 
ting on his trousers, shoes, and hat. He 
went down stairs, and, as boys of his‘age are 
always hungry, his first objective point was 
the pantry, between the dining-room and 
kitchen, where he found and ate an abundance 
of cold roast beef, biscuits, and apple pie. 
Being a provident youth, he transferred a con- 
siderable quantity of these eata>les to the 
large basket in which he had broug\t home 
his fish the day before, so that he coula “‘ have 
a bite” himself, even if the mackerel failed to 
favor him in this direction. 

Though he stopped to fill himself with cold 
roast beef, biscuit, and apple pie, and eve> to 
fill his basket after he had filled himself, Le-» 
pold was very much excited in regard to the 
mackerel catch of that day. He hoped to find 
the number ones where he had fallen in with 
them the day before; and he could hardly ex- 
pect to catch more than one more fare before 
the fact that the mackerel were in the bay be- 
came generally known. The mackerel fleet 
itself, consisting of between two and three 
hundred sail, might be in the vicinity before 
the sun set again. He realized the necessity 
of making hay while the sun shines. But 
mackerel are very uncertain, so far as their lo- 
cation and inclination to bite are concerned; 
so that there was not more than an even chance 
for him to catch a single fish. The result was 
doubtful enough to make the game exciting; 
and Leopold felt ‘very much as an unprofes- 
sional gambler does when he goes to the table 
to risk his money. It seemed to be altogether, 
a question of luck. 

But Leopold was hopeful, and felt that the 
chances were rather in his favor. He had 
been saving all the money he could earn for 
months for a particular purpose; and he was 
not excited by the simple prospect of obtain- 
ing the lucre for the purpose of hoarding it, 
so that he could feel that he possessed a cer- 
tainsum. He had been a little afraid that, 
when his gains amounted to so large a sum 
as thirty-two dollars and forty cents, his father 
would take possession of his receipts; but the 
landlord of the Cliff House adhered to his 
policy of allowing his son to retain the pro- 
ceeds of his own labor. With a pea-jacket 
on his arm and the basket in his hand, he left 
the hotel while the stars were still shining in 
the few patches of blue sky that were not hid- 
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den by the clouds. But he did not proceed 
immediately to the boat. He crossed the 
street, and, concealing his basket in the bush- 
es by the side of the path which led down to 
the river, he hastened up the next street be- 
yond the hotel till he came to a small cot- 
tage, at the gate of which he halted, and gave 
three prolonged whistles. 

‘* Hallo, Le! ” shouted a voice from the open 
window in the gable end of the cottage. 

Of course no sane boy of sixteen would think 
of pronouncing the three syllables of the name 
of one of his cronies; and Leopold, in his'un- 
dignified intercourse with his companions, 
was known only by the abbreviated name 
gst Sy 

‘*Come, Stumpy, tumble out,” replied Le- 
opold. ‘‘ Bear a hand, lively, and don’t wait 
for your breakfast. I have grub enough to 
keep us for a week.” 

“T’m all ready,” replied Stumpy; ‘I was 
up when you whistled.” 

Early as it was in the morning, Stumpy 
seemed to be very cheerful, perhaps made so 
by the remark about ‘‘ grub,” which Leopold 
had used, for the boy of the cottage knew by 
experience that the provender which came 
from the hotel was superior to that,from the 
larder of his own dwelling. 

The two ‘‘early birds” walked rapidly to- 
wards the river, not because they were in a 
hurry, but because they were excited. The 
excursion upon which they had now embarked 
had been duly talked over the night before, 
and Stumpy, though his interest in the ven- 
ture was small compared with that of his 
companion, was hardly less hopeful. 

They descended the steep path on the bank 
of the river, and ina few moments more the 
dingy old boat with the patched and ragged 
sail was standing out towards the open bay. 
The wind in the river was very light, and the 
old craft was a heavy sailer, so that her prog- 
ress was very slow; but the tongues of the two 
boys moved fast enough to make up for the 
deficiencies of the boat. Their conversation 
was about the prospect of catching a fare of 
mackerel, though Harvey Barth‘and his diary 
came in for some comments. 

Stumpy was Leopold’s dearest friend and 
most intimate companion. The friendship 
had commenced in school, which both of them 
continued to attend in the winter. It had its 
origin in no especial event, for neither had 
conferred any particular favor on the other. 
Like many another intimacy, it grew out of 
the fancy of the friends. Both of them were 
** good fellows,” and they liked each other. 
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This is all the explanation which their friend- 
ship requires. Stumpy was the oldest son of 
a widow, who managed, with his assistance, 
to support her family of three children. So- 
cially there was no difference in their stand- 
ing. If the landlord of the Cliff House was 
a person of some consequence, on the one 
hand, Stumpy’s grandfather, on the other, 
was one of the wealthiest and most distin- 
guished citizens of Rockhaven, and the boy 
would probably inherit a portion of his prop- 
erty when he died. But it ought to be added 
that Stumpy did not hold his head any higher 
because of his family connections. In fact, 
he hardly ever alluded to his relationship to 
the wealthy and distinguished man. To use 
his own words, he ‘‘ did not take much stock 
in his grandfather;” and in his confidential 
conversations with Leopold he did not scru- 
ple to say that the old gentleman was the 
meanest man in Rockhaven. 

This grandfather was Moses Wormbury, 
Esq.; he was a justice of the peace, and had 
been a member of the legislature. It was said 
that he had a mortgage on every other house 
in Rockhaven; but this was doubtless an ex- 
aggeration, though he loaned out a great deal 
of money on good security. Squire Worm- 
bury had had two sons and several daughters, 
all the latter being married and settled in 
Rockhaven or elsewhere. The elder son, 
Joel, was the father of Stumpy. The young- 
er son, Ethan, kept the Island Hotel, a small 
establishment of not half the size even of the 
Cliff House, which had less than twenty rooms. 
In some respects the two hotels were rivals, 
though the Cliff House had all the better busi- 
ness. Ethan Wormbury did his best to fill up 
his small house, and was not always careful 
to be fair and honorable in his competition; 
but Mr. Bennington was good-natured, and 
only laughed when bad stories about his house 
came from the Island Hotel. 

Connected with Joel Wormbury, the father 
of Stumpy, there was a sad leaf of family 
history. At the age of twenty-three he had 
married a poor girl, who became a most ex+ 
cellentwoman. Before this event he had been 
to sea, and had made several fishing trips to 
the Banks. After his marriage, he worked at 
“‘coopering ” when he could obtain this em- 
ployment, and went a fishing when he could 
not. When his first boy was born, he n.ined 
him after the master of a bark with whom he 
had made a voyage up the Mediterranean, and 
who had been very kind to him during a se- 
vere illness at Palermo. Joel’s father, un- 
cles, and brother had all veceived Scripture 
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names; and perhaps it would have been better 
if Joel himself had been equally scriptural in 
choosing names for his offspring, for the mas- 
ter of the bark was Captain Stumpfield, and 
the boy, Stumpfield Wormbury, was doomed 
to be called Stumpy from the day he first 
went to school till he lost it in the dignity of 
manhood, though, even then, the unfortunate 
cognomen was applied to him by his old 
cronies. 

Joel Wormbury was an industrious and pru- 
dent man, but his usual earnings were no 
more than sufficient to enable him to support 
his family; for, prudent as he was, it was im- 
possible for him to be as mean as his father, 
who always insisted that Joel was extrava- 
gant. 

Seven years before we introduce his son to 
the reader, the father made a trip to George’s 
Bank. The vessel was lucky, and the “high 
liner’s” share — eight hundred and fifty odd 
dollars — came to Joel. But he had been out 
of work for some time, and was in debt; yet 
he honestly paid off every dollar he owed, and 
had over six hundred dollars left. With this 
he felt rich, and his wife thought their home 
ought to be more comfortably furnished. It 
was a hired house; and when two hundred 
dollars had been expended in furniture, Squire 
Moses declared that Joel had ‘‘ lost his senses.” 
But the tenement was made very comfortable 
and pleasant; and still Joel had four hundred 
dollars in cash. While he was thinking what 
he should do with this money, his father re- 
proached him for his extravagance, and told 
him he ought to have built a house, instead 
of fooling away his money on “ fancy tables 
and chairs,” as he insisted upon calling the 
plain articles which his son had purchased. 

The idea made a strong impression upon 
Joel, and he immediately paid a hundred dol- 
lars for half an acre of land in what was then 
an outskirt of the village. He wanted to build 
at once, and his father was finally induced to 
lend him seven hundred dollars, taking a 
mortgage on the land and buildings for se- 
curity. The house was built, and the new 
furniture appeared to advantage in it. Joel 
was happy now, and did his best to earn 
money to pay off the mortgage. He made 
two more trips to the Georges, but with only 
moderate success. All he could do for the 
next two years was to pay his interest and 
support his family. 

Unfortunately, about this time, Joel ‘‘ took 
to drinking; ” not in a beastly way, though he 
was often ‘‘excited by liquor.” He was not 
regarded as a drunkard, for he attended to his 
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work and took good care of his family. There 
were, unhappily, several rum-shops in Rock- 
haven; and in one of these, one night, after 
Joel had been imbibing rather more freely 
than usual, he got into a dispute with Mike 
Manahan, an Irish quarryman, who was also 
warmed up with whiskey. Mike was full of 
Donnybrook pluck, and insisted upon settling 
the dispute with a fight, and struck his oppo- 
nent a heavy blow in the face. Joel was a 
peaceable man, and perhaps, if he had been , 
entirely sober, he would have been killed by 
his ‘belligerent foe. As it was, he defended 
himself with a bottle from the counter of the 
saloon, which he smashed on the head of his 
furious assailant. 

The biow with the bottle, which was a long 
and heavy one, felled Mike to the floor. He 
dropped senseless, with the blood oozing from 
his head upon the sanded boards. Joel was 
appalled at what he had done; but he was so- 
bered as well, and when some of the wounded 
man’s friends attacked him in revenge, he fled 
from the saloon. But he went for the doctor, 
and sent him'to Mike’s aid. He was terribly 
alarmed as he considered the probable conse- 
quences of his rash deed. He dared not go 
home, lest the constable should be there to 
arrest him. Later in the evening he crept 
cautiously to the doctor’s office, to ascertain 
the condition of his victim. The physician 
had caused Mike to be conveyed to his board- 
ing-place, and had done all he could for him. 
In reply to Joel’s anxious inquiries, he shook 
his head, and feared the patient would die. 
He could not speak with confidence till the 
next day; but the worst was to be anticipated. 
Joel was stunned by this intelligence. A 
charge for murder or manslaughter would be 
preferred against him, and the penalty for 
either was fearful to contemplate. He dared 
not go home to comfort his wife — if there 
could be any comfort under such circum- 
stances. 

Stealing down to the river in the gloom of 
the night, he embarked in a dory he owned, 
and before morning pulled twelve miles to a 
city on the other side of the bay, from which 
he made his way to Gloucester, where he ob- 
tained a lay in a fishing-vessel bound to the 
Georges. When he was ready to sail, he wrote 
a long letter to his wife, explaining his situa- 
tion. She had money enough to supply the 
needs of the family for a time, for the purse 
had always been in her keeping. He asked 
her to write him in regard to the fate of Mike 
Manahan, and to inform him of what people 
said about the quarrel, so that he could get 
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her letters on his return from the Georges, if 
there should be no opportunity of forwarding 
them to him. 

Mrs. Wormbury was very much distressed 
at this unfortunate event;~but it appeared in 
a few days that Mike was not fatally injured; 
and in a week he returned to his work. Mike 
was a good-hearted fellow, and as soon as he 
was able he called upon the wife of his late 
opponent, declaring that it was a fair fight, 
and that no harm should come to her hus- 
band when he returned. 

Squire Moses declared that people who were 
extravagant often ‘‘took to drinking,” and 
that he was not much surprised at what had 
happened. Joel’s wife was happy at the turn 
the affair had taken; and her husband’s ab- 
sence was no more than she had been called 
upon to endure before. She wrote several 
letters to him, with ‘all the news,” and con- 
fidently expected her husband’s return in a 
few weeks. 


Instead of his return came a letter from the 
captain of the vessel in which he had sailed — 
asad letter. which shut out all hope for the 
future. Joel had gone off in a dory to attend 
to the trawls; a sudden fog had come up, so 
that he could not find the vessel, and his com- 
panions, after a day’s search, had been unable 


to discover him. A storm had followed, and 
they had given him up for lost. The loss of a 
man in this way on the Banks was not a very 
uncommon occurrence. 

Months and years passed away, but nothing 
more was heard of Joel Wormbury. His wife 
and children believed that he was buried in 
the depths of the sea. 

Mrs. Wormbury knew better than to apply 
to her hard father-in-law when her money 
was exhausted; indeed, she used the very 
last dollar of it to pay him the interest on 
the mortgage note. She went to work, 
taking in washing for the rich people of the 
place and for the summer visitors. Stumpy 
was old enough by this time to plant and take 
care of the garden, and to earn a little in other 
ways. Though the times were always hard 
at the cottage, the family had enough to eat 
and to wear, and the widow contrived to save 
enough to pay the interest on the place, which 

_She dared to hope might one day belong to 
her children. Squire Moses never did any- 
thing for her, declaring that, if she wanted 
any money, she could sell her “fancy tables 
and chairs,” for the house was better furnished 
than his own; which was true. 

The squire’s wealth continued to increase, 
for he was so mean that he spent only a small 
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fraction of his interest money. He was hard 
and unfeeling, and not only refused to help 
his son’s fatherless family, but had been heard 
to say that Joel, by his drunken brawl, had 
disgraced his name and his relations. Ethan, 
the keeper of the Island Hotel, seemed to be 
his favorite; and people who knew him de- 
clared that he was as mean as his father. 
Somebody pretended to know that the old 
man had made a will, giving nearly all his 
property to Ethan. However this.may have 
been, it was certain that Squire Moses had 
several times threatened to take possession 
of the cottage occupied by Joel’s family, for 
the principal of the mortgage note was now 
due. He had said this to Joel’s widow, caus- 
ing the poor woman the deepest distress, and 
rousing in Stumpy the strongest indignation. 
This was why Stumpy “ took no stock” in his 
grandfather. 

But while we have been telling all this long 
story about Leopold’s companion, the old boat 
had reached the vicinity of the wreck. Stumpy 
had eaten his fill of cold roast beef, biscuit, 
and apple pie, and was entirely satisfied with 
himself, and especially with his friend. Leo- 
pold threw overboard the ground bait, and 
soon, with a shout of exultation, he announced 
the presence of a school of mackerel. The 
lines were immediately in the water, and the 
fish bit very sharply. Leopold and Stumpy 
had nothing to do but pull them in and “ slat” 
them off as fast as they could. The boat was 
filling up very rapidly; but suddenly, the 
school, as though called in after recess, sank 
down and disappeared. Not another bite 
could be obtained, and the old boat was head- 
ed for the river. On the way up, Stumpy 
counted the mackerel. 

‘Four hundred and sixty!” exclaimed he, 
when the task was finished. 

‘¢ That isn’t bad,” added Leopold. 

“I threw out all the small ones — about 
twenty of them.” 

‘* We will keep those to eat.” 

In half an hour more there was a tremen- 
dous excitement in and around the fish market, 
caused by the arrival of the fare of mackerel. - 


CHAPTER V~ 
HERR SCHLAGER. 


Four hundred and sixty mackerel, besides 
about twenty ‘‘tinkers,” was a big fare for 
that season; but when this fish bite they make 
a business of it, and an expert in the art may 
catch from forty to sixty ina minute. It was 
exciting work, and the blood of Leopold and 
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Stumpy had been up to fever heat. But this 
violent agitation had passed away, though it 
was succeeded by a sensation hardly less ex- 
hilarating. Though the fish were caught and 
in the boat, the game was not played out — 
to return to the comparison with the gambler. 
The excitement still continued, and would 
continue until the fish were sold. The great 
question now was, What would the mackerel 
bring inthe market? Even a difference of a 
cent in the price of a single fish made four 
dollars and sixty cents on the whole fare. 
Leopold had received a large price the day 
before, and he could only hope he should do 
as well on the present occasion. He was al- 
most as deeply moved in regard to the price 
as he had been in regard to catching the fish. 
‘*T have made a big day’s work, for me, Le, 
whatever price they bring,” said Stumpy, 
shortly after he had finished counting the fish. 
“Tf you sell thei at five cents apiece, I shall 
have five dollars and three quarters; and that 
is more than I can generally earn in a week.” 
**T won’t sell them for five cents apiece, 
Stumpy,” replied Leopold, very decidedly. 
“*Tf they won’t bring any more than that, 
what are you going to do about it?” laughed 
Stumpy. 
‘* Mackerel are very scarce this season, and 


I don’t believe they have had any over at Rock- 


land. If the folks in the fish market don’t 
give me ten cents apiece for the lot, I shall sail 
over there. Iam almost sure I can get ten 
cents for mackerel as handsome as these are. 
Besides, about all I brought in yesterday were 
sold before sundown.” 

*‘Then I shall be eleven dollars and a half in,” 
added Stumpy. ‘My mother wants about so 
much to make out her interest money. If she 
don’t pay it we shall be turned out doors be- 
fore the sun goes down on the day it is due.” 

** Do you think so?” asked Leopold, with a 
deep expression of sympathy. 

**O,I know it. My grandad is an amiable 
man. He don’t put off till to-morrow what 
can be done to-day, when anybody owes him 
any money.” 

‘*Tt seems to me I would rather go to jail 
than owe him a dollar.” 

** So would I; andI only wish my mother 
could pay off that mortgage! Things have 
gone up in Rockhaven, and the place that cost 
my father eleven hundred dollars, seven years 
ago, is worth eighteen hundred or two thou- 
sand now. My affectionate grandpa knows 
this just as well as my mother; and if he can 
get the place for the seven. hundred we owe 
him, he'will do it. He says it is too expensive 
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a place for poor folks who haven’t got any- 
thing.” 

‘*But if the place is worth two thousand 
dollars, your mother will get all over the seven 
hundred, when it is sold,” suggested Leopold. 
who had considerable knowledge of business. 

‘¢ The house and land are worth just what I 
say; or, at least, they were a year ago, though 
the war has knocked things higher than a 
kite just now. Nobody except my loving 
grandpa has got the ready cash to pay down; 
and mother thinks the place wouldn’t fetch 
much, if anything, over the mortgage. But 
in time it will be worth two thousand dollars.” 

The arrival of the old boat at the wharf, and 
the commencement of the excitement in and 
around the fish market, terminated the con- 
versation on Stumpy’s worldly affairs. As 
the dingy craft approached the pier, a crowd 
gathered at the head of the landing-steps, for 
it had been noised about the town that Leo- 
pold had brought in a fare of mackerel the 
day before; and people were anxious to know 
whether he had repeated his good luck. 

A great many boats had gone, out that 
morning after mackerel, but none of them had 
yet returned. Foremost in the crowd on the 
wharf was Bangs, the senior member of the 
firm that kept the fish market. He was ex- 
cited and anxious, though he struggled to be 
calm and indifferent when Leopold fastened 
the painter of his boat to the steps. 

‘* What luck to-day, Le?” shouted Bangs, 
who could not see the fish, for the careful Le- 
opold had covered them in order to keep them 
from injury from the sun, and so that the ex- 
tent of his good fortune might not at once be 
seen by the idlers on the wharf. 

‘Pretty fair,” replied Leopold, striving to 
be as calm and indifferent as the dealer in fish 
on the pier. 

‘*What have you got?” inquired Bangs. 

“‘ Mackerel,” answered Leopold, as he seated 
himself in the stern-sheets of the boat, with 
affected carelessness. 

‘Tinkers?” 

‘*No; the same sort that I sold you yester- 
day.” 

‘*What do you ask for them?” inquired 
Bangs, looking up at the sky, as though noth- 
ing on the earth below concerned him. 

‘“*Ten cents,” replied Leopold, looking up 
at the sky in turn, as though nothing sublu- 
nary concerned him, either. 

“All right,” said the dealer, shaking his 
head, with a kind of smile, which seemed to 
indicate that he thought the young fisherman 
was beside himself to ask such a price, after 
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apparently glutting the market the day before. 
‘That will do for once, Le; but they won’t 
bring ten cents at retail, after all I sold yes- 
terday. I should have to salt them down.” 

‘Very well,” added Leopold; ‘that’s my 
price; and I don’t know of any law that com- 
pels you to give it, if you don’t want to, Mr. 
Bangs.” 

The dealer began to. edge his way through 
the crowd towards the fish market, and the 
idlers hastened to the conclusion that there 
would be no trade. 

‘* What do you ask apiece for two or three 
of them?” asked some one on the wharf. 
‘Twenty cents,” answered Leopold. 

I don’t care to sell them at retail.” 

‘**T will take three, if you will let me have 
them,” added the inquirer. 

This conversation startled the head of the 
fish firm, and he returned once more to the 
cap-sill of the wharf. He saw that if the 
young man attempted to sell out his fare at 
retail, the business of the market would be 
ruined for that day. 

“‘T will give you eight cents apiece for ail 
you have,” said Bangs. 

‘*You can’t buy them at that price. If you 
don’t want them at ten cents apiece, I shall 


“But 


take them over to Rockland,” replied Leopold, 
who did not wish to offend the members of 


the fish firm, for they. had often bought out 
his fare, and he wished to keep on the right 
side of them for operations in the future. 

Mr. Bangs considered, parleyed, and then 
offered nine cents; but finally, when Leopold 
was found to be inflexible, he yielded the 
point, and agreed to pay the ten cents. The 
mackerel were unloaded and conveyed to the 
market, when the sale of them at retail com- 
menced immediately. The fish were so large 


and handsome that twenty cents did not ap- 


pear to be a very extravagant price for them, 
considering the scarcity of the article-in the 
market. In the settlement, Leopold received 
forty-six dollars; Stumpy’s share, according 
to a standing agreement, was one quarter of 
the proceeds of the sale; and the eleven dol- 
lars and a half which he put into his wallet 
was quite as satisfactory to him as-the thirty- 
four dollars and a half was to Leopold. Both 
of them felt that they had been favored by 
fortune to an extraordinary degree, and they 
were very happy. The old boat was sailed 
back to her usual moorings. The tinkers 
were equally divided between the young fish- 
ermen, and they went home. 

By eleven o’clock Stumpy had poured into 
the lap of his astonished mother the proceeds 
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of his morning’s work, and Leopold had in- 
formed his father of the second big haul he 
had made that season. As before, Mr. Ben- 
nington — but with some additional cautions 
—told his son to keep the money he had 
made. 

‘The sick man is in a peck of trouble this 
morning,” added the landlord of the Cliff 
House, when the exciting business of the oc- 
casion had been disposed of. 

‘¢ What's the matter with him?” asked Leo- 
pold. 

‘* He has lost his book, his record, or what- 
ever it is,” added Mr. Bennington. ‘‘ He has 
sent for everybody belonging in the house, in- 
cluding many of the boarders. He wants to 
see you.” 

**T’m sure I don’t know anything about it,” 
replied Leopold, who, judging by what the 
invalid had said about the book, realized that 
the loss of it must distress him very much. 

‘** No one seems to know anything about it; 
and the sick man will have it that some one 
has stolen the book. I laughed at him, and 
told him no one would steal such a thing, for 
it was worth nothing to anybody but himself. 
But go up and see him, Leopold.” 

The young man hastened to the room of the 
sick man. Harvey Barth was certainly very 
miserable on account of the loss of his diary. 
He spoke of it as he would have done if it had 
been some dear friend who had been taken 
away from him by death; but then he was 
sick and rather childish, and the people about 
the hotel pitied and sympathized with him. 

‘* Where did you put it?” asked Leopold, 
when he had heard all the particulars the stew- 
ard could give in relation to his loss. 

“There isn’t any cupboard in this room, 
and I hadn’t any good place to keep it; so I 
just tucked it into the flue of that fireplace,” 
drawled Harvey, with the frequent hacking 
which impeded his utterance. 

‘“‘ That was a queer place to put it,” added 
Leopold. 

‘“‘T know it was; but I hadn’t any better 
one. I thought it would be safer there than 
in any other place.” 

‘‘ Are you sure that you put it there?” 

‘¢ Am I sure that I am a living man at this 
moment?” demanded Harvey. ‘‘ That diary 
is worth more to me than all the rest I have 
in the world, and I shouldn’t forget what I 
did with it.” 

But Leopold searched the room in every 
nook and corner, in spite of the protest of the 
sick man that it was useless to do so, for he 
had looked everywhere a dozen times himself. 
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The young man was no more successful than 
others had been who had looked for the diary. 

‘*Though you value it very highly, I sup- 
pose the diary is not really worth very much,” 
suggested Leopold. 

‘There are secrets written out in that book 
which might be worth a great deal of money 
to a bad man,” replied Harvey, in a confiden- 
tial tone. 

‘* Well, what do you suppose has become 
of it?” 

‘‘T’ll tell you. I think some one stole’ it,” 
added the sick man, impressively. 

‘* Did any one know about the secrets writ- 
ten down in it?” 

‘* Not that I know of. Some one may have 
taken it in order to get my account of the 
wreck of the Waldo. It may affect the insur- 
ance on the vessel, or something of that sort, 
for allI know. I think I know just who stole 
it, too;” and Harvey related all the particu- 
lars of the tipsy man’s visit to his chamber 
the night before. ‘‘ He pretended to be drunk, 
but I think he knew what he was about all the 
time, just as well as I did. In my opinion he 
took that book.” 

‘*Why should he take it?” asked Leopold, 
who thought it was necessary to prove the 
motive before the deed was charged upon 
him. 

**T don’t know; but I think he sat at the 
window of the room over there,” continued 
Harvey, pointing to one in the L of the house, 
which opened at right angles with his own. 
‘**T believe he saw me put the diary in the flue, 
and then came into my room in the night and 
took it, while he was blundering about over 
the chairs and table. I am sure that none of 
the folks who came in to see me in the after- 
noon could have taken it without my seeing 
them — not even the newspaper man. You 
may depend upon it, the tipsy man — if he was 
tipsy — took it. What he did it for is more 
than I can tell; but he may have thought it 
was money, or something else that was valu- 
able. I saw him at that window after I had 
hid the diary in the flue.” 

Harvey Barth was entirely satisfied in re- 
gard to the guilt of the tipsy man, and had 
already ascertained that the fellow was a 
‘* drummer” — in Europe more politely called 
a ‘‘commercial traveller.” He had also ob- 
tained the name of the man, and the address 
of the firm in New York city for which he 
travelled. With this information he hoped to 
obtain his treasure again, by shrewd manage- 
ment, when he went to New York. But, in 
spite of his grief over his loss, Harvey wrote 
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the account of the wreck of the Waldo for the 
newspaper, in the course of the next day, and 
sent it off by mail. 

After Leopold had done all he could to com- 
fort the invalid, — though he failed, as others 
had, to lessen the burden which weighed him 
down, — he left the room, and walked down 
to the principal street of the village, on which 
the Cliff House was located. A few rods from 
the hotel he came to the smallest store in the 
place, in the window of which were displayed 
a few silver watches and a rather meagre as- 
sortment of cheap jewelry. On the shelves 
inside of the shop was a considerable variety 
of wooden clocks, and, in a glass case on the 
counter, a quantity of spoons, forks, and dish- 
es, some few of which were silver, while the 
greater part were plated, or of block tin. Over 
the door was the sign ‘‘ LEOPOLD SCHLAGER, 
WatcH-MAKER.” The proprietor of this estab- 
lishment was Leopold’s uncle, his mother’s 
only brother, which explains the circumstance 
of our hero’s having a foreign name. 

Of course, if Leopold Schlager was a Ger- 
man, Mrs. Bennington was of the same na- 
tionality, though any one meetimg her about 
the hotel would hardly have suspected that 
she was not a full-blooded American. Over 
thirty years before, she had emigrated with 
her younger brother, when the times were hard 
in Germany. Her father was dead, and her 
older brother, Leopold, was not yet out of his 
time, learning the trade of a watch-maker. 
The younger brother went to the west, taking 
her with him, and established himself on a 
farm. He was not very Successful, and his 
sister, at the age of twelve, went to live with 
an American family in Chicago, the lady of 
which had taken a fancy to her. She was 
brought up to work, though her education was 
not neglected. Before she was twenty-one 
her brother in the west died. But by this time 
she was abundantly able to take care of her- 
self. 

When the family in which she was so kindly 
cared for was broken up by the death of the 
father, she went to work in the kitchen of a 
large hotel, where she enlarged her knowl- 
edge and experience in the art of cooking, till 
she was competent to take a situation as the 
cook of a small public house. In this place 
she increased the reputation of the establish- 
ment by her skill, till the proprietor was will- 
ing to pay her any wages she demanded. 

Peter Bennington, a native of Maine, was 
employed in the hotel; and -he was so well 
pleased with the looks of the German cook 
that he proposed to her, and was accepted. 
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Katharina Schlager spoke English then as well 
asanative; and she was not only neat and 
skilful, but she was a pretty and wholesome- 
looking woman. Peter married her, and, after 
a while, bought out the hotel. But he was 
not successful in the venture; and, with only 


a few hundred dollars in his pocket, he re- | 


turned to Rockhaven, his native place, where 
he soon opened the Cliff House. 

Leopold was born in Chicago, and his moth- 
er had insisted upon naming him after her 
brother in Germany. 

Mr. Bennington had done very well in the 
hotel; but he was ambitious to do business on 
alarger scale, and was revolving in his mind 
aplan to make the Cliff House into a large 
establishment, which would attract summer 
visitors in great numbers. He had bought 


the present hotel, and paid for it from his | 


profits; and he hoped soon to be able to re- 
build it on a larger scale. 

His wife was faithful and devoted to him 
and the children. She had always done the 
cooking for the Cliff House, which had given 
it an excellent reputation. She was not only 
a good and true woman, but she was an ex- 
ceedingly useful one to a hotel-keeper. For 
years she had tenderly thought of her absent 
brother in Germany. She often wrote to him, 
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and learned that he was doing a good business 
in a small city. After years of persuasion, 
she induced him to join her in America. He 
was met on the wharf in New York, when he 
landed, by Mr. Bennington and his wife, and 
conducted to Rockhaven without delay. He 
could not speak a word of English then; but 
for six months he devoted himself to the study 
of it under the tuition of his sister and her 
children, till he was competent to carry on his 
business in the town. He was a very skilful 
workman, and all the watches in Rockhaven 
and on the island came to him to be cleaned 
and repaired. Even the rich men of the place 





found that he could be safely trusted with their 
| valuable gold time-keepers, and he became 
| quite celebrated in his line. He sold a watch 
| occasionally, and had a small trade in clocks 
and other wares, so that he really made more 
money than in his native land. He had 
| brought with him a considerable capital, and 
| was enabled to stock his store without any 
| aid from his sister. 

If Herr Schlager missed his ‘‘ sauer kraut” 
and “‘ bier,” he enjoyed the company of his 
| sister and her children. Leopold was his fa- 
| rortte: perhaps because he bore the watch- 

maker’s name. They were fast friends; and 
in the undertaking which Leopold was labor- 
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ing to accomplish, he had made his uncle his 
confidant. 

When the young man entered the store, he 
bestowed his first glance upon a small iron 
safe behind the counter, in which the watch- 
maker kept his watches, silver ware, and other 
valuables at night. Leopold was interested 
in that strong box, for the reason that it con- 
tained his own savings. For six months he had 
been hoarding up every penny he earned for 
a purpose, and he had placed his money in 
the hands of his uncle for safe keeping. Per- 
haps Herr Schlager’s iron safe was as much 
the occasion of his confidence in his uncle as 
the fact of their relationship. Leopold’s pres- 
ent visit was made in order to dispose of the 
proceeds of his morning’s work, before he lost 
it or was tempted to spend any portion of it. 

‘Ah, mine poy! you have come mit more 
money. I see him in your head,” said Herr 
Schlager, as, with a cheerful smile, he left his 
work-table. 

**- Yes, uncle, I have more money,” replied 
Leopold; and his success had covered his 
face with smiles. ‘‘ Jch habe viel geld diesen 
morgen.” 

** Sehr gut!” laughed the watch-maker, who 
was delighted to hear his nephew use the little 
German he had taught him. ‘“ Wie viel geld 
haben sie?” 

“ Mehr als vier-und-dretsig thaler,” replied 
Leopold, who had been preparing himself, 
during his walk from the hotel to the store, to 
speak what German he had thus far uttered. 

** Viel geld!” cried the watch-maker. 

** How much have I now?” asked Leopold, 
in plain English, forgetting for the time all 
the rest of the German he knew. 

‘** Strechen Deutsch !” exclaimed the watch- 
maker. m 

**T don’t remember any more German,” 
laughed the young man. ‘‘ How much money 
have I now?” 

Herr Schlager opened the iron safe, and 
placed in one of its drawers the sum just given 
him by his nephew, and took therefrom a slip 
of paper. Leopold added the sums he had 
deposited, and made the amount eighty-seven 
dollars and some cents. 

‘Das is nicht enough, Leopold —eh?” asked 
the uncle. 

**No, not yet.” 

‘* How many more you want of dollars?” 

**T don’t know exactly. They ask two hun- 
dred; but, as it is rather late in the season, I 
tiink they will take one hundred and fifty,” 
replied Leopold, thoughtfully. 

**-You shall buy him now.” 





‘*Not this year, uncle Leopold; and next 
spring they will put the price up again. [ 
haven’t even a hundred and fifty dollars.” 

‘*T shall let you haf de rest of das geld.” 

This proposition produced an argument; 
but the nephew finally consented to borrow 
the balance of the sum required, if one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars would answer the pur- 
pose. Leopold left the shop with an anxious 
heart; but in a couple of hours he returned for 
his own money and the loan. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS SARAH LIVERAGE. 


For several months the landlord’s son had 
had his eye on a new keel-boat, built during 
the preceding winter, which the owner did 
not feel able to keep for his own use. Witha 
sort of desperate determination, Leopold had 
been saving every cent he earned about the 
hotel, or in his boat, in order to purchase this 
new craft, or one like her if she should be sold 
before his accumulations enabled him to buy 
her. The owner asked two hundred dollars 
for her; but as the season advanced, Leopold 
hoped to buy her for less. The matter had 
looked very hopeless to him until his first 
lucky catch of mackerel; and the second for- 
tunate trip inspired him with confidence. His 
uncle had been his only confidant, and they 
had often discussed the project together. But 
now Herr Schlager had advanced the sum he 
needed to make the purchase, and the boat 
was bought. For two hours the young 
man had haggled with the owner about the 
price; but one hundred and fifty dollars, cash 
down, was a temptation which the builder 
could not resist in the end, when he thought 
of his unpaid grocery and provision bills. 

No name had yet keen given to the new 
boat, which was now the property of Leopold, 
for when the owner decided to sell her, he 
thought it was better to let the purchaser 
christen her to suit himself. The new craft 
was a sloop twenty-two feet long, with quite 
a spacious cuddy forward. She was a fast 
sailer, and her late owner declared that she 
was the stiffest sea-boat on the coast. Of 
course Leopold was as happy as.a lord, and 
he wanted to hug Herr Schlager for his con- 
siderate loan of sixty-two dollars; but his 
uncle was quite as happy, and, after the cus- 
tom of his own country, he did actually hug and 
kiss his nephew, though the young man was 
rather confounded by the demonstration, es- 
pecially as the passers-by in the street ‘halted 
to observe the spectacle. 
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As soon as the business of the purchase 
was finished, Leopold hastened to the cottage 
of Mrs. Wormbury, where he found Stumpy 
digging the early potatoes in the garden. He 
informed his friend of the great event of the 
day, and invited him to take a sail in the 
sloop. On their way to the boat they stopped 
at the hotel, where Leopold told his father 
of the purchase. He did so with some mis- 
givings, and took care to explain the uses to 
which he intended to put the boat, before his 
father had time to express an opinion. Mr. 
Bennington, to the great satisfaction of his 
son, offered no objection to the purchase; on 
the contrary, he seemed to be pleased with the 
transaction. ; 

‘“‘ There are two gentlemen in the house that 
want to go over to the Isle a Holt (Isle-au- 
Haut) this afternoon,” added the landlord. 
“T was just looking for you to go and see 
whether Ben Chipman could take them over.” 

‘IT can take them over myself, father,” said 
Leopold. 

‘ “So I was thinking. They want to go 
tight off after dinner.” 


“T shall be ready. We will bring the boat 


down now: — Will you go with me, Stumpy?” 
continued Leopold, turning to his friend. 
“T should like to go, first rate,” answered 


Stumpy. 

They hastened to the wharf where the new 
boat lay, and in a few minutes more they were 
standing down the river in her. 

‘‘She works tip-top,” said the skipper, as 
soon as he began to feel the boat bearing on 
the tiller. ‘‘She minds her helm as soon as 
I touch the stick.” 

‘* She’s as handsome as a picture, too. She 
don’t look much like your old boat,” replied 
Stumpy, with a smile, as he realized the con- 
trast. 

‘“Not much. She seems to go at railroad 
speed. We haven’t been used to going along 
at this rate.” 

‘“*That’s so. What’s her name, Le?” 

“She hasn’t any yet. We will think of 
something for her.” 

The skipper sailed the boat down to the 
mouth of the river, and came about off the 
light-house, located on a projecting cliff which 
extended out nearly half a mile from the 
southern shore. The trial-trip was entirely 
satisfactory; and on her return the sloop was 
moored near the old boat, which was now used 
as a tender for the newone. The young boat- 
men went home to get their dinners and make 
Preparations for the trip to the Isle-au-Haut. 
Leopold saw the two gentlemen who were to 


-age. 
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be his passengers, and agreed to take them 
over for five dollars. They did not object to - 
the price, as the island was over ten miles dis- 
tant, and there would not be any packet for 
several days. 

Leopold filled the water-keg in the sloop, 
and laid in a stock of provisions for the voy- 
At two o’clock the party started; but 
we do not intend to follow them in the details 
of the trip. The breeze was fresh and the 
sloop was fast. At four o’clock Leopold had 
landed his passengers; but it was eight in 
the evening when the boat reached Rockhaven 
on her return, for the skipper was obliged to 
beat back. The five dollars earned in the 
voyage was promptly handed over to the watch- 
maker, reducing by this amount the debt due 
him. By nine o’clock Leopold was fast asleep, 
for he and Stumpy had arranged to try the 
mackerel again the next morning. 

The skipper of the new boat was very tired, 
for the day had been a long, laborious, and . 
exciting one. It was four o’clock when he 
awoke the next morning. When he went out, 
he found Stumpy waiting on the piazza for 
him. Hehad not stopped to eat his breakfast, - 
but had provision enough in the basket for 
both of them. 

‘* We are late,” said Stumpy, as Leopold 
joined him. 

‘¢T know it; but I was so tired I didn’t wake 
up,” replied the skipper. 

‘‘T have seen half a dozen boats go down 
the river since I stood here,” added Stumpy, 
ruefully. 

**T don’t expect we shall do much to-day. 
Folks have found out about the mackerel.” 

They went down to the new boat, and were 
soon under way. At the point, they saw that 
all the craft which came out of the river were 
headed in the same direction — towards the 
reef off High Rock. 

‘*What are you going to call this boat?” 
asked Stumpy, as the skipper started the 
sheets, off the light-house. ‘‘ I don’t feel quite 
at home in her without being able to call her 
by name.” 

‘“‘T haven’t thought of any name yet,” re- 
plied Leopold. 

‘* We want something to call her by.” 

‘* She has no name.” 

‘¢ Then we will call her the No-Name, till 
you fix upon something,” laughed Stumpy. 

** All right.” : 

The ‘‘ No-Name’”’ passed half a dozen of the 
boats bound to the reef; but when she reached 
her destination, there were not less than 
twenty craft, of all sorts and sizes, on the 
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fishing-ground, huddled into a heap, near the 
spot where the ‘luckless Waldo had gone 
down. The secret was out. A fisherman 
going off to the deep water, on the morning 
before, had seen Leopold's boat near the reef; 
and when it was said that the young man 
had obtained a large catch of mackerel, he 
knew where they came from. But the vicinity. 
of the reefs was the usual place for catching 
these fish when they were to be had at all; and 
as soon as there were mackerel in the market, 
the fishermen and others knew where to go 
for them. In a few moments Leopold had 
joined the crowd, and the fish bit as smartly 
as before. The No-Name was more fortu- 
nate than most of her companions, and got 
about four hundred mackerel. She might 
have got twice as many if she had remained 
longer on the ground; but Leopold reasoned 
that fish without a market were not very val- 
uable. His was the first boat to reach Rock- 
haven; and he sold his fare at seven cents 
apiece. By half past eight the No-Name was 
washed down, and ready fora party, if any 
offered. Stumpy went home with seven dol- 
lars in his pocket, and Leopold diminished 
his debt by twenty-one dollars. 

There was no “‘ job” for him at the hotel that 
day; but in the afternoon Leopold took his fa- 
ther and mother and Herr Schlager out to sail 
in the new boat; and he was quite as happy 
on this occasion as though he had made five 
dollars by the trip. The next morning there 
were no mackerel off the ledges, or if there 
were, they would not bite; and the No-Name 
made a profitless trip. When she returned, 
Leopold found two gentlemen at the hotel 
who wished to sail over to Rockland, as there 
was no steamer that day. While the skipper 
was making his trade with them, Harvey Barth 
entered the office. The sick man had finished 
his narrative of the loss of the Waldo the day 
before, and sent it off by the mail in the steam- 
er. He looked sadder and more gloomy than 
usual. 

‘‘T should like to go over with you,” said 
Harvey, after Leopold had named the price 
for the trip. ‘*I will pay my share of it.” 

The gentlemen looked at Harvey, and did 
not seem to like the appearance of him; and he 
certainly did not promise to be a very agree- 
able companion for an excursion. They took 
no notice of him, and the steward was morti- 
fied by their coldness. 

‘* Are you going to leave us, Mr. Barth?” 
asked the landlord, who was behind the 
counter. 

‘“‘ Yes; I thought I would be on my way to 





New York as soon as I could, forI want to 
find that drummer,” drawled Harvey, with his 
usual hacking cough. ‘‘I feel better this 
morning, and I think I can stand it to move 
towards home. Those men don’t seem to 
want me to go with them, but I suppose I can 
wait till to-morrow. If you will give me my 
bill, I will pay it.” 

** Never mind that, Mr. Barth.” 

** But I can pay what I owe.” 

‘You can’t pay anything here,” laughed 
the landlord. ‘* We don’t charge shipwrecked 
people anything.” 

‘* But I have been here about ten days.” 

‘* You can stay ten or twenty more at the 
same rate, if you will,” added Mr. Bennington. 

Harvey Barth remonstrated, but the land- 
lord was firm. The physician who had at- 
tended him also refused to take a cent from 
him, and so did all who had done anything 
forhim. He tried to give a dollar apiece to 
the employes of the hotel who had been kind 
to him, but not one of them would accept the 
gift. When Harvey left the room, the two 
passengers for Rockland asked the landlord 
who he was; and when informed that he was 
the only survivor of the Waldo, they changed 
their tone, and desired his company. They 
sent for him, and politely offered him a pas- 
sage with them. 

‘*T don’t want to go where I am not want- 
ed,” replied Harvey. 

‘*But we shall be delighted to have you go 
with us,” said one of the gentlemen, and the 
other heartily indorsed the remark. 

‘Pll pay my share of the expense, if you 
are really willing to let me go with you.” 

‘* We are glad to have you go with us; and 
as to the expense, we will arrange that when 
we get to Rockland.” 

Shortly after, the No-Name_ departed, 
manned by Leopold and Stumpy, with the 
three passengers in the standing-room. On 
the passage, Harvey, at the request of his new 
friends, told the whole story of the wreck of 
the Waldo, and then dwelt with particular 
emotion upon the loss of his diary. One of 
the gentlemen resided in New York city, and 
volunteered to assist him in recovering the 
cherished volume. When they arrived at 
their destination, Harvey was not permitted 
to pay any portion of the expense of the trip; 
and the gentlemen insisted upon his accom~ 
panying them to the best hotel in the city, 
where, from the abundant sympathy of the 
proprietor, he was not permitted to diminish 
his funds by a single dollar. Having, a few 
days after, obtained the fifty copies of the 
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newspaper which contained his account of the 
loss of the brig, he started in the steamer for 
Boston, with a free ticket in his pocket. 

His first care, after he got on board the boat, 
was to read the narrative he had written. He 
was sorely grieved to find that the first half 
of the account had been struck out by the re- 
morseless editor; but it must be added that 
this portion of the history was wholly irrele- 
vant, being made up of observations on the 
outward voyage of the Waldo, and remarks 
upon the geography, climate, people, and in- 
stitutions of Cuba. Then, in the description 
of the wreck, Harvey was indignant when he 
found that all his finest passages had been 
eliminated from the manuscript. Adjectives 
and fine phrases without number had been 
struck out, and the poor steward felt that he 
might as well never have been a schoolmas- 
ter. The truth was, that the editor had only 
three columns of his paper to spare, and all 
he and his readers wanted were the facts in 
regard to the wreck. A vivid description of 
a tempest at sea seemed to be lost upon them. 
But Harvey felt that he should not realize half 
the pleasure he had anticipated in distributing 
the fifty copies of the paper among his friends 
at home. 

It was late at night when the No-Name ar- 


rived at her moorings in the river at Rockha- 
ven; for onthe return trip the wind was contra- 


ry and very light. Leopold, after this ‘‘ job,” 
had reduced his indebtedness to Herr Schlager 
to about thirty-two dollars. Our space does 
not permit us to follow him in the process of 
extinguishing the debt, but it was all wiped 
out by the first of October. All the summer 
visitors had left the place, and it was a “‘ dry 
time” at the Cliff House. The landlord 
counted up his profits, and felt rich when he 
realized that he owned the hotel, did not owe 
a dollar to any man, and had twenty-five 
hundred dollars in the bank, or otherwise 
available for immediate use. He had a plan 
drawn for the enlargement of the hotel which 
would give him fifty chambers, besides a large 
dining-room and parlor. But it would cost 
eight thousand dollars to complete the build- 
ing and furnish the house; and being a pru- 
dent man, he decided not to carry out the 
project till his funds were considerably in- 
creased. 

About the middle of October the steamer 
brought to Rockhaven a woman, apparently 
about forty years of age, who registered her 
name at the Cliff House as Miss Sarah Liv- 
erage. Though it was certain, from her own 
confession, that she had never been there be- 
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fore, she seemed to know all about the hotei, 
and all the persons connected with it. She 
was a plain-looking woman, well, but not 
richly, dressed, and her speech indicated that 
she was not a cultivated person. There was ’ 
nothing remarkable about her, except her 
knowledge of the hotel, and a certain excite- 
ment in her manner, which indicated that she 
had come to Rockhaven for a special purpose, 
which, however, she was not forward in re- 
vealing. She followed the landlord into the 
office, though he insisted upon showing her 
into the parlor. She wrote her name in the 
register, and then astonished Mr. Bennington 
and Leopold by asking to have the room which 
had formerly been occupied by Harvey Barth 
assigned to her. 

‘That is not one of the rooms we usually 
give to ladies, and we can do better for you,” 
replied the landlord. 

“I'd rather have that room, if it don’t 
make any difference to you,” replied Miss 
Liverage. : 

‘** Certainly you can have it, if you want it, 
for it is not occupied.” 

**T shall be much obliged to you if you will 
let me have it.” 

“You knew Harvey Barth, I suppose,” 
said the landlord, as Leopold, who often con- 
ducted guests to their rooms, picked up the 
small valise, which was her only baggage. 

‘* Well, yes; I ought to know him. I took 
care of him in the hospital three weeks before 
he died,” replied Miss Liverage, confidently. 

‘Is he dead?” asked Mr. Bennington, star- 
tled by the announcement. 

‘* Yes, sir; he died about a fortnight ago.” 

“It is only six weeks since he left here,” 
added Leopold, who was even more shocked 
than his father at the news. 

“We didn’t hear a word from him after he 
left Rockland,” continued Mr. Bennington. 
‘**]’m sure I didn’t think he was so near his 
end, though I saw that he couldn’t live very 
long.” ? 

‘*T thought he would be able to get out 
again, till the very day he died. He ate a 
hearty dinner, for a sick man, and then was 
taken with bleeding at the lungs, and died right 
off. I went with his body to the place he was 
brought up, and he was buried a week: ago 
last Thursday, from the house of his uncle. 
He had good care while ‘ic lived, if he was in 
the hospital; and I be.1eve everybody in the 
town turned out to goto his funeral. But I 
guess I'll go to nly room now.” 

Leopold couducted her to the chamber, 
placed her valise in a chair, and saw that the 
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wash-stand was provided with water and 
towels. 

‘* Are you sure this is the room that Harvey 
Barth had?” asked Miss Liverage, as Leopold: 
was about to retire. 

‘*Sure as I am of anything,” replied the 
young man. ‘I used to stay with him a good 
deal, when I wasn’t busy. Was Harvey Barth 
a relation of yours?” 

‘* Well, no, not exactly; but I was a good 
deal interested in him. You are Leopold, I 
suppose,” added Miss Liverage, who appeared 
to be anxious to change the direction the con- 
versation had taken. 

‘*That’s my name.” 

‘* And this was Harvey’s room,” continued 
the woman, glancing around the chamber, 
and then bestowing especial attention upon 
the fireplace. 

‘This was his room,” replied Leopold, as 
he moved towards the door. ‘‘ Can Idoany- 
thing more for you?” 

‘**No, nothing now. You are the boat- 
man, I believe; and you have bought a new 
boat.” 

‘*I bought one just before Harvey Barth 
left the house. Did he tell you about her?” 

‘* Well, nothing in particular, only he said 
you were a great boatman, and avery good 
boy.” 

As the woman did not seem inclined to 
say anything more, Leopold left the room, 
and returned to the office. 

** Can you make out what she is, Leopold?” 
asked his father. 

*“*No; she says she is no relation to Har- 
vey, but she was a good deal interested in 
him. She seems to know all about me; butI 
suppose Harvey Barth told her.” 

‘¢T wonder what she is driving at!” added 
the landlord, whose curiosity, as well as that 
of his son, was raised to the highest pitch. 

‘¢] haven’t any idea. If she is not a rela- 
tion of Harvey, what is she, and why did she 
want his room?” 

**T can’t tell.” 

“¢ How old do you think she is, father?” 

** About forty, I should say.” 

‘* Harvey couldn’t have been engaged to 
her, or anything of that sort —could he?” 
suggested Leopold. 

**T should think not. She is ten years old- 
er than he was, I should say,” replied Mr. 
Bennington. 

No satisfactory solution presented itself, 
and Miss Sarah Liverage had to remain a 
mystery for the time. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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FOUR VALENTINES. 
BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


REMEMBER my first valentine, 
The cause of childish joy, 

For I was then a tiny girl, 

The sender but a boy. 
It was indeed a gorgeous thing, 

In brilliant colors wrought, — 
Above a bleeding, broken heart 

Fat Cupids fiercely fought. 


The next love-message I received 
When I was sweet sixteen; 

A pretty trifle, gilt and lace, 
With tissue blue between; 

Two pink hearts on an arrow fixed, 
Surrounded by a wreath; 

An altar, church, white doves, and rings, 
‘Hymeneal lines beneath. 


The third, ah, friends! it was the last, 
The dearest, and the best; 
It told a tale of honest love, 
It brought me joy and rest. 
A cream-white shield of satin bore 
A moss rose wet with dew; 
The name I loved was written on 
A tiny scroll of blue. 


The sender — well, I married him, 
One bright St. Valentine: 

He spoke the words that made his name, 
Home, goods, and chattels mine. 

I said ’twas the Jast valentine; 
But that I now recall, 

For I have still another one, 
The sweetest of them all. 


The sweetest and the prettiest, 
A marvel ’tis of grace; 

Pink rounded limbs, pink chubby feet, 
And rosy, dimpled face. 

Fourteenth of Feb’u’ry it came, 
Borne in the arms of Joy. 

What painted page can e’er compete 
With this dear baby boy? 

‘* What shall we name him?” papa says; 
‘* Now, tell me, wifie mine.” 

I smiling turn, and laughing say, 
‘* We'll call him ‘ Valentine.’ ” 


—_—_——_——_—_— 


— THE metal road which unites New 
York and San Francisco measures three 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-six miles. 
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THE LILY AND THE OROSS. 
A TALE OF ACADIA. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE REVELATION. 


HE old Count Laborde had been too much 
weakened by suffering and privation to 
recover very rapidly. For a few days he spent 
most of his time reclining upon a couch in 
the little cabin, where Mimi devoted herself 
to him with the tenderest care. At times she 
would come upon deck at the urgent request 
of her father, and then Claude would devote 
himself to her with still more tendercare. The 
old man did not take much notice of surround- 
ing things. He lay most of the time with his 
eyes closed, in a half-dreamy state, and it was 
only with an effort that he was able to rouse 
himself to speak. He took no notice whatever 
of any one but his daughter. Cazeneau made 
several efforts to engage his attention, but he 
could not be roused. 

Thus there were short intervals, on succes- 
sive days, when Claude was able to devote 
himself to Mimi, for the laudable purpose of 
beguiling the time, which he thought ‘must 
hang heavy on her hands. He considered 
that as he was in some sort the master of the 
schooner, these strangers were all his guests, 
and he was therefore bound by the sacred laws 
of hospitality to make it as pleasant for tlrem 
as possible. Of course, also, it was necessary 
that he should exert his hospitable powers 
most chiefly for the benefit of the lady; and 
this necessity he followed up with very great 
spirit and assiduity. 

By the conversation which he had already had 
with her, it will be seen that they had made 
rapid advances towards intimacy. Claude 
was eager to extend this advance still farther, 
to take her still more into his confidence, and 
induce her to take him into hers. He was 
very eager to tell her all about himself, and 
the nature of his present voyage; he was still 
more eager to learn from her all that she 
might know about the Montresor family. 
And thus he was ever.on the lookout for her 
appearance on deck. 

These appearances were not so frequent as 
he desired; but Mimi’s devotion to her father 
kept her below most of the time. At such 
times Claude did the agreeable to the other 
passengers, with varying success. With the 


self very rapidly; but with Cazeneau all his 
efforts proved futile. There was about this 
man a sullen reserve and hauteur which made 
conversation difficult and friendship impossi- 
ble. Claude was full of dJonhkomie, good-na- 
ture generally, and sociability; but Cazeneau 
was more than he could endure; so that, after 
a few attempts, he retired, baffled, vexed at 
what he considered the other’s aristocratic 
pride. What was more noticed by him now, 
was the fact that Pére Michel had grown more 
reserved with him; not that there was any visi- 
blechange in the good priest’s friendly manner, 
but he seemed pre-occupied and strangely self- 
absorbed. And so things went on. 

Meantime the schooner can hardly be said 
to have gone on at all. What with light head 
winds, and currents, and calms, her progress 
was but slow. This state of things was very 
irritating to Zac, who began to mutter some- 
thing about these rascally Moosoos bringing’. 
bad luck, and “‘ he'd be darned if he wouldn’t 
like to know where in blamenation it was all 
going toend.” But as Claude was no longer 
so good a listener as he used to be, Zac grew 
tired of talking to empty space, and finally 
held his peace. The winds and tides, and 
the delay, however, made no-~ difference with 
Claude, nor did it interfere in the slightest 
with his self-content and self-complacency. In 
fact, he looked as though he rather ‘enjoyed 
the situation; and this was not the least ag- 
gravating thing in the surroundings to the 
mind of the impatient skipper. , 
Thus several days passed, and at length 
Claude had an opportunity of drawing Mimi 
into another somewhat protracted conversa- 
tion. 

‘*T am very much obliged to you,” said 
Claude, gayly, “‘ for making your appearance. 
I have been trying to do the agreeable to your 
shipmate Cazeneau, but without success. Is 
he always so amiable? and is he a friend 
of yours?” 

Mimi looked at Claude with a very serious 
expression as he said this, and was silent for 
a few minutes. 

‘*He is a friend of papa’s,” said she at last. 
‘* He came out with us —” 

‘““Is he a great friend of yours?” asked 
Claude. 

Mimi hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, — 

‘No; I do not like him at all.” 

Claude drew a long breath. 

‘*Nor do I,” said he. 

‘‘ Perhaps I am doing him injustice,” said 
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he is in some way connected with dear papa’s 
troubles. I do not mean to say that he is the 
cause of them. I merely mean, that, as far as 
I know anything about them, it is always in 
such a way that he seems mixed up with them. 
And I don’t think, either, that his face is very 
much in his favor, for there is something so 
harsh and cruel in his expression, that I al- 
ways wish that papa had chosen some differ- 
ent kind of a person for his friend and con- 
fidant.” 

** Ts he all that?” asked Claude. 

‘*O, I suppose so,” said Mimi. ‘‘ They have 
secrets together, and make, together, plans 
that I know nothing about.” 

‘*Do you suppose,” asked Claude, ‘“ that 
you will ever be in any way connected with 
their plans?” 

He put this question, which was a general 
one, in a very peculiar tone, which indicated 
some deeper meaning. It seemed as though 
Mimi understood him, for she threw at hima 
hurried and half-frightened look. 

‘“* Why?” she asked. ‘* What makes you 
ask such a question as that?” 

“OQ, I don’t know,” said Claude. ‘‘The 
thought merely entered my mind — perhaps 
because I dislike him, and suspect him, and 
am ready to imagine all kinds of evil about 
him.” 

Mimi regarded him nowwith a very earnest 
look, and said nothing for some time. 

‘* Have you any recollection,” she asked, at 
length, ‘‘ of ever having seen his face anywhere, 
at any time, very long ago?” 

Claude shook his head. 

** Not the slightest,” sdid he. ‘‘I never saw 
hiin in all my life, or any one like him, till I 
saw him on the raft. But what makes you 
ask so strange 2 question?” 

‘*T hardly know,” said Mimi, “ except that 
he seems so in papa’s confidence, — andI know 
that papa’s chief trouble arises from some 
affair that he had with some Montresor, — and 
I thought — well, I'll tell you what I thought. 
I thought that, as this Montresor had to leave 
France — that perhaps he had been followed to 
America, or sought after; and, as you are a 
member of that family, you might have seen 
some of those who were watching the family ; 
and the Count de Cazencau seemed to be one 
who might be connected with it. But I’m 


afraid I’m speaking in rather a confused way; 
and no wonder, for I hardly know what it is 
that I do really suspect.” 

‘QO, I understand,” said Claude: ‘* you sus- 
pect that my father was badly treated, and had 
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bottom of it. Well, I dare say he was, and 
that he is quite capable of any piece of vil- 
lany; but as to his hunting us in America, I 
can acquit him of that charge, as far as my 
experience goes, for I never saw him, and 
never heard of any one ever being on our 
track. But can’t you tell me something more 
definite about it? Can't you tell me exactly 
what you know?” 

Mimi shook her head. 

‘*T don’t know anything,” said she, ‘ ex- 
cept what little I told you—that poor papa’s 
trouble of mind comes from some wrong which 
he did to some Montresor, who had to go to 
America. And you may not be connected 
with that Montresor, after all; but I'm afraid 
you must be, and that — you — will have to be 
— poor papa’s — enemy.” 

‘* Never!” said Claude, vehemently; ‘ nev- 
er! notif your father— Whatever has hap- 
pened, I will let it pass—so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

‘*Q, you don’t know what it is that has 
happened.” 

‘* Neither do you, for that matter; so there, 
now; and for my part I don’t want to know; 
and I won’t try to find out, if you think I'd 
better not.” 

‘‘I don’t dare to think anything about it; 
I only know that a good son has duties to- 
wards his parents, and that he must devote 
his life to the vindication of their honor.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Claude, placidly; ‘but 
as it happens my parents have never commu- 
nicated to me any story of any wrongs of 
theirs, I know very little about them. They 
never desired that I should investigate their 
lives; and, as I have never heard of any 
wrongs which they suffered, I don’t see how 
I can go about to vindicate their honor. I 
have, by the merest chance, come upon some- 
thing which excited my curiosity, and made 
me anxious to knowsomething more. I have 
had no deeper feeling than curiosity; and if 
you think that my search will make me an 
enemy of your father, I hereby give up the 
search, and decline to pursue it any farther. 
In fact, I’ll fall back upon my old name and 
rank, and become plain Claude Motier.” 

Claude tried to speak in an off-hand tone; 
but his assumed indifference could not conceal 

the deep devotion of the look which he gave 
to Mimi, or the profound emotion which was 
in his heart. It was for her sake that he thus 
offered to relinquish his purpose. She knew 
it and felt it. 

“’m sure,” said she, ‘*I don’t know what 
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don’t know what may happen yet; you may at 
any time find out something which would 
break through all your indifference, and fill 
you with a thirst for vengeance. I don’t 
know, and you don’t know, what may be — 
before us. So don’t make any rash offers, 
but merely do as I asked you before; and that 
is, — while papa is here, — refrain from men- 
tioning this subject to him. It is simply for 
the sake of his — his peace of mind—and— 
and — his health. I know it will excite him 
so dreadfully — that I tremble for the result.” 

‘¢O, of course,” said Claude, ‘‘I promise, 
as I did before. You needn’t be at all afraid.” 

‘Would you have any objection,” she asked, 
after a short silence, ‘‘to tell me how much 
you do really know?” 

“Of course not,” said Claude, with his 
usual frankness. ‘I'll tell you the whole 
story. There isn’t much of it. I always be- 
lieved myself to be the son of Jean Motier, 
until a short time ago. We lived near Bos- 
ton, a place that you, perhaps, have heard 
of. He was always careful to give me the best 
education that could be had in a colony, and 
particularly in all the accomplishments of a 
gentleman. We were both very happy, and 


lived very well, and I called him father, and 
he called me son; and so things went on until 


a few weeks ago. I went off hunting with 
some British officers, and on my return found 
the old inan dying. The shock to me was a 
terrible one. At that time I believed that it 
was my father that I was losing. What made 
it worse, was the evident fact that there was 
something on his mind, something that he 
was longing to tell me; but he could not col- 
lect his thoughts, and he could only speak a 
few broken words. He kept muttering, ‘ AZon 
trésor, Mon trésor;’ but I thought it was 
merely some loving words of endearment to 
me, and did not imagine what they really 
meant. Still Isaw that there was something 
on his mind, and that he died without being 
able to tell it.” 

Claude paused for a moment, quite overcome 
by his recollections, and Mimi’s large, dark 
eyes filled with tears in her deep sympathy 
with his sorrows. 

“Well,” said Claude, regaining his com- 
posure with an effort, “I'll go on. As soon 
as he was buried I began to search the papers, 
partly to see how the business was, and how I 
was situated in the world; but more for the 
sake of trying to find out what this secret 
could be. There was an old cabinet filled with 
papers and parcels, and here I began my 
search. For a long time I found nothing but 
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old business letters and receipts; but at last I 
found some religious books — with a name 
written in them. The name was Louise de 
Montresor.* Well, no sooner had I seen this 
than I at once recollected the words of my fa- 
ther, as I supposed him, which I thought 
words of endearment, — Montresor, Montre- 
sor. I saw now that it was the name of a per- 
son —of awoman; so this excited me greatly, 
and I continued the search with greater ardor. 

‘¢ After a while I came to a drawer in which 
was a quantity of gold coins, amounting to 
over a hundred guineas. In this same drawer 
was a gold watch; on the back of itnwere en- 
graved the letters L. D. M., showing that it 
was evidently the property of this Louise de 
Montresor. A gold chain was connected with 
it, upon which was fastened a seal. On this 
was engraved a griffin rampant, with the 
motto, Woblesse oblige. 

‘¢ Well, after this I found another drawer, 
in which were several lady’s ornaments, and 
among them was a package, carefully wrapped 
up. On opening it I found the miniature 
portrait of a lady, and this lady was the same 
Louise de Montresor, for her name was writ- 
ten on the back.” 

‘Have you it now?” asked Mimi, with in- 
tense interest. . 

‘* Yes,” said Ciaude; ‘‘and I'll show it to 
you some time. But I have something else 
to show you just now. Wait a minute, and 
I'll explain. After I found the portrait I went 
on searching, and came to another package. 
On opening this I found some papers which 
seemed totally different from anything I had 
seen as yet. The ink was faded; the writing 
was a plain, bold hand; and now, I'll let you 
read this for yourself; and you'll know as 
much as I do.” 

Saying this, Claude produced from his pock- 
et a paper, which he opened and handed to 
Mimi. It was a shect of foolscap, written on 
three sides, in a plain, bold hand. The ink 
‘was quite faded. As Mimi took the paper, 
her hand trembled with excitement, and over 
her face there came a sudden anxious, half- 
frightened look, as though she dreaded to 
make herself acquainted with the contents of 
this old document. 

After a moment's hesitation she mustered 
up her resolution, and began to read. It was 
as follows : — 

“ Quepgc, June 10, 1725. 

‘¢ Instructions to Jean Motier with reference 
to my son, Claude de Montresor, and my 
property. 

‘“¢ As I do not know how long I shall be ab- 
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sent, I think it better to leave directions about 
my son, which may be your guide in the event 
of my death. I must stay away long cnough 
to senable me to overcome the grief that I 
feel. Long, long indeed, must it be before I 
shall feel able to settle in any one place. The 
death of my dearest wife, Louise, has left me 
desolate beyond expression, and there is no 
home for me any more on earth, since she 
has gone. 

**T leave property enough for you to bring 
up Claude as a gentleman. I wish him to 
have the best education which he can get in 
the colonies. I do not wish him to know 
about his family and the past history of his 
unhappy parents until he shall be old enough 
to judge for himself. In any case, I should 
wish him not to think of France. Let him 
content himself in America. It is done. In 
France there is no redress. The government 
is hopelessly corrupt, and there is no possi- 
bility of wrong being righted. Besides, the 
laws against the Iluguenots are in full force, 
and he can never live with his mother’s ene- 
mies. I revere the sacred memory of my 
Huguenot wife, and curse the knaves and fa- 
natics who wronged her and cast her out; yet 
I thank God that I was able to save her from 
the horrible fate that awaited her. 

“‘T wish my son, therefore, to know nothing 
of France, at least until he shall be of age, and 
his own master; and even then I should wish 
him never to gothere. Let him content him- 
self in the colonies. For how could he ever 
redeem ‘the position which is lost? or how 
could-he hope to face the powerful and un- 
scrupulous enemies who have wrought my 
ruin; the false friend who betrayed me; his 
base and infernal accomplice; the ungrateful 
government which did such foul wrong to a 
loyal servant? All is lost. The estates are 
confiscated. The unjust deed can never be 
undone. Let my son, therefore, resign him- 
self to fate, and be contcnt with the position 
in which he may find himself. 

‘“*The property will be sufficient to main- 
tain him in comfort and independence. Here 
he will have all that he may want; here the 
church will give him her consolations without 
bigotry, or fanaticism, or corruption, or per- 
secution. He will be free from the vices and 
temptations of the old world, and will havea 
happier fate than that of his unhappy father. 

‘* EUGENE DE MONTRESOR.” 


Another paper was folded up with this. It 
‘was written in a different hand, and was as 
follows :— 





“Boston, June 20, 1740, 

‘*Count Eugene de Montresor left on the 
2d. July, 1725, and has never since been heard 
of. I have followed all his instructions, with 
one exception. It was from the countess that 
I first heard the word of life, and learned the 
truth. The priests at Quebec gave me no 
peace; and sol had to leave and come here, 
among a people who are of another nation, 
but own and hold my faith — the faith of the 
pure worship of Christ. The count wished 
me to bring you up a Catholic; but I had a 
higher duty than his will, and I have brought 
you up not in your father’s religion, but in 
your mother’s faith. Your father was a good 
man, though in error. _ He has, no doubt, 
long since rejoined the saint who was his wife 
on earth; and I know that the spirits of your 
father and mother smile approvingly on my 
acts. 

“Tf I die before I tell you all, dear Claude, 
you will sce this, and will understand that I 
did my duty to your parents and to you—” 


Here it ended abruptly. There was no 
name, and it was evidently unfinished. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A FRENCH FRIGATE. 


Mrm1 read both papers through rapidly and 
breathlessly, and having finished them she 
read them over once more. As she finished 
the second reading, Claude presented to her 
in silence asmall package. She took it in the 
same silence. On opening it, she saw inside 
a miniature portrait of a lady — the same one 
which Claude had mentioned. She was young 
and exquisitely beautiful, with rich dark hair 
that flowed luxuriantly around her head; soft 
hazel eyes, that rested with inexpressible 
sweetness upon the spectator, and gentle, 
winning smile. This face produced an un- 
wonted impression upon Mimi. Long and 
eagerly did she gaze upon it, and when, at 
length, she handed it back to Claude, her eyes 
were moist with tears. . 

Claude replaced the portrait in its wrapper, 
and then restored it, with the letters, to his 
pocket. For some time they sat in silence, 
and then Claude said, — 

‘* You see there is no great duty laid on me. 
Judging by the tone of that letter, I should 
be doing my duty to my father if I did not go 
to France— and if I did not seek after any- 
thing.” 

‘‘ Ah! but how could you possibly live, and 
leave all this unexplained? ” 
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‘I could do it very easily,” said Claude. 

‘You don’t know yourself.” 

*©O, yes, I could; I could live very easily 
and very happily —if I only had your assist- 
ance.” 

At these words, which were spoken in a 
low, earnest voice, full of hidden meaning, 
Mimi darted a rapid glance at Claude, and 
caught his eyes fixed on her. Her own eyes 
fell before the fervid eagerness of the young 
man’s gaze, a flush overspread her face, and 
she said not a word. Nor did Claude say 
anything more just then; but it was rather as 
though he felt afraid of having gone too far, 
for he instantly changed the subject. 

“T’m afraid,” said he, ‘‘ that I shall not be 
able to find out very much. You cannot give 
me any enlightenment, and there is nothing 
very precise in these papers. The chief thing 
that I learned from them was the fact that 
Jean Moticr was not my father, but my guar- 
dian. Then a few other things are stated 
which can easily be mentioned. First, that 
my father was the Count Eugene de Mon- 
tresor; then, that he was driven to exile by 
some false charge which he did not seem able 
to meet; then, that his’estates were confis- 
cated; then, that his wife, my mother, was a 
Huguenot, and alsoindanger. -I see also, that 
my father considered his enemies altogether 
too powerful for any hope to remain that he 
could resist them, and that finally, after my 
mother’s death, he grew weary of the world, 
and went away somewhere to die. 

“Now, the fact that he lived two years 
in Quebec, made me have some thoughts at 
first of going there; but afterwardsI recollected 
how long it had been since he was there, and 
itseemed quite improbable that I should find 
any one now who could tcll me anything about 
him; while, if I went to France, I thought it 
might be comparatively easy to learn the 
cause of his exile and punishment. And so, 
as I couldn’t find any vessels going direct 
from Boston, I concluded to go to Louisbourg 
and take ship there. I thought also that I 
might find out something at Louisbourg; 
though wifat I expected I can hardly say.” 

‘“You spoke as though you supposed that 
this Cazeneau had something to do with my 
father’s trouble. Do you think that his pres- 
ent journey has anything to do with it? That 
is, do you think he is coming out on the same 
errand as your father?” 

“T really do not know what to say about 
that. I should think not. I know that he 
has some office in Louisbourg, and I do not 
see what motive he can have to search after 
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the Montresors. I believe that papa hopes 
to find your papa, so as to make some atone- 
ment, or something of that sort; but I do not 
believe that Cazeneau is capable of making 
atonement for anything. I do not believe 
that Cazeneau has a single good quality. 
Cazeneau is my father’s evil genius.” 

Mimi spoke these words with much vehe-- 
mence, not caring, in her excitement, whether 
she was overheard or not. But scarce had she 
uttered them than she saw emerging from the 
forecastle the head of Cazeneau himself. She 
stopped short and looked at him in amaze- 
ment and consternation. He bowed blandly, 
and coming upon deck, walked past her to the 
stern. After he had passed, Mimi looked at 
Claude with a face full of vexation. 

‘*Who could have supposed,” said she, 
“that he was so near? He must have heard 
every word!” 

‘¢ Undoubtedly he did,” said Claude, ‘‘ and 
he had a chance of verifying the old adage 
that ‘listeners never hear good of them- 
selves.’” 

‘©O! Iwish you would be on your guard!” 
said Mimi, in real distress. ‘* It makes me 
feel very anxious.” 

She threw at Claude a glance so full of ten- 
der interest and pathetic appeal, that Claude’s 
playful mood gave way to one of a more sen- 
timental character; and it is quite impossible 
to tel! what he would have done or said had not 
Cazeneau again made his appearance, on his 
way back to the forecastle. 

He smiled a cold smile as he passed them. 

“¢ Charming weather for a é¢e-a-té¢e, made- 
moiselle,” said he. ‘‘Parblen! Monsieur 
Moticr, I don’t wonder you don’t make your 
vessel go faster. I quite envy you; but at 
present I must sec about my fellows bclow 
here.” 

With these words he turned away, and de- 
scended into the forecastle. Mimi also turned 
away, and Claude accompanied her to the 
stern. 

“‘ How old do you suppose he is?” asked 
Claude, very gravely. 

‘“¢ How old? ,What a funny question! Why, 
he must be nearly fifty by this time.” 

“Fifty!” exclaimed Claude in surprise. 

‘ Yes.” 

“Why, I thought he was about thirty, or 
thirty-five.” 

‘‘ Well, he certainly doesn’t look over forty; 
but he is a wonderfully well-kept man. Even 
on the raft, the ruling passion remained strong 
in -the very presence of death, and he man- 
aged to keep up his youthful appearance; but 
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I know that: he is almost, if not quite, as old 
as papa.” ; 

‘Ts it possible?” cried Claude, in amaze- 
ment. 

Mimi turned, and with her face close to 
Claude’s, regarded him with an anxious look, 
and spoke in a low, hurried voice : — 

“*O, be on your guard — beware of him. 
Even now he is engaged in some plot against 
you. I knowit by his face. That’s what takes 
him down there to confer with the seamen. 
He is hot to be trusted. He is all false —in 
face, in figure, in mind, and in heart. He 
knows nothing about honor, or justice, or 
mercy. He has been the deadly enemy of 
the Montresors, and if he finds out who you 
are he will be your deadly enemy. O, don’t 
smile that way! Don’t despise this enemy! 
Be careful — be on your guard, I entreat you 
—for my sake!” 

These last words were spoken in a hurried 
whisper, and the next moment Mimi turned 
and hastened down into the cabin to her fa- 
ther, while Claude remained there thinking 
over these words. Yet of them all it was not 
the warning contained in them that was pres- 
entin his memory, but rather the sweet mean- 
ing conveyed in those last three words, and 


in the tone in which they were uttered — the 
words for my sake ! 

Out of his meditations on this theme he 
was at length aroused by an exclamation from 


Zac. Looking up, he saw that worthy close 
beside him, intently watching something far 
away on the horizon, through a glass. 

‘¢ Til be darned if it ain’t a French frigate!” 

This was the exclamation that roused 
Claude. He at once returned to himself, and 
turning to Zac, he asked him what he meant. 
Zac said nothing; but handing him the spy- 
glass, pointed away to the west, where a sail was 
visible on the horizon. That sail was an ob- 
ject of curious interest to others on board; to 
the lieutenant and seamen of the wrecked ves- 
sel, who were staring at her from the bows; 
and to Cazeneau, who was with them, staring 
with equal interest. Claude took the glass, 
and raising it to his eye, examined the strange 
sail long and carefully, but without being able 
to distinguish anything ‘in particular about 
her. 

‘¢ What makes you think that she is a French 
frigate?” he asked, as he handed the glass 
back to Zac. ‘I cannot make out that she is 
French any more than English.” 

**Q, I can tell easy enough,” said Zac, ‘‘ by 
the cut of her jib. Then, too, I judge by her 
course. That there craft is comin’ down out 
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of the Bay of Fundy, which the Moosoos in 
their lingo call Fonde de la Baie. She’s been 
up at some of the French settlements. Now, 
she may be goin’ to France—or mayhap 
she’s goin’ to Louisbourg—an’ if so be as 
she’s goin’ to Louisbourg, why, I shouldn't 
wonder if it mightn’t be a good idee for our 
French friends here to go aboard of her and 
finish their voyage in a vessel of their own. 
One reason why I'd rather have it so is, that I 
don’t altogether like the manceuvrins of that 
French count over thar. He's too sly; an’ 
he’s up to somethin’, an’ I don’t fancy havin’ 
to keep up a eternal watch agin him. If1I 
was well red of him I could breathe freer. But 
at the same time I don’t altogether relish the 
idee of puttin’ myself into the clutches of 
that thar frigate. It’s easy enough for me to 
keep out of her way; but if I was once to get 
under her guns thar’d be an end of the Par- 
son. This here count ain’t to be trusted, no 
how; an’ if he-once got into communication 
with that there frigate, he’d be my master. 
An’ so I’m in a reg’lar quan-dary, an’ no mis- 
take. Darned if I know what in the blame- 
nation to do about it.” 

Zac stopped short and looked with an air 
of mild inquiry at Claude. Claude, on his 
part, was rather startled by Zac’s estimate of 
the character of Cazeneau, for it chimed in 
so perfectly with Mimi’s opinion that it 
affected him in spite of himself. But it was 
only for a moment, and then his own self- 
confidence gained the mastery. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


THe schooner was now directed towards the 
stranger, and before very long they saw that 
her course had been changed, and that she 
was now bearing down upon them. Zac stood 
at the helm saying nothing, but keeping his 
eyes fixed upon the frigate, which drew nearer 
and nearer, till finally she came near enough 
for her flag to be plainly seen. They had 
been right in their conjectures, and the new 
comer was a French frigate. This’ assurance 
seemed to open the mouth of Zac. 

‘*T must say,” he remarked to Claude, ‘‘ the 
nearer I get to her, the less I like it. I’ve met 
Moosoo before this on the high seas, but I 
allus went on the plan of keepin’ out of his 
way. This here system of goin’ right into his 
jaws don’t suit me at all.” 

““O, come now,” said Claude, ‘‘ don’t begin 
again.. I thought you’d given up all anxiety. 
There’s not the slightest occasion for being 
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worried about it. I’ll find out whether they 
can take me to Louisbourg, and if so I'll leave 
you, and you'll get back to Boston quicker 
than if you took me where you first pro- 
posed.” 

‘Yes; but suppose she’s goin’ to France, 
and chooses to take me prisoner?” said Zac. 

‘““O, nonsense!” said Claude. ‘* They 
couldn’t. What, after saving so many lives, 
and conveying these rescued fellow-country- 
men to their own flag, do you suppose they 
could think of arresting you? Nonsense! 
The thing’s impossible.” 

Zac said no more, but was evidently ill at 
ease, and in his own mind there was no end 
of dark forebodings as to the event of this 
meeting. These forebodings were in no way 
lessened as the schooner rounded to under the 
lee of the frigate, and Zac saw a row of guns 
heayy enough to blow him and his ‘‘ Parson” 
to atoms. The frigate did not wait for the 
schooner to send a boat aboard, for her own 
boat was all ready, and soon appeared well 
manned, rowing towards the schooner. On 
coming alongside, the officer in command 
stepped on board, and Claude at once went 
forward to meet him. Cazeneau also walked 
forward with the same purpose. 


Claude politely raised his hat, and the offi- 
cer civilly returned his greeting. 


‘‘This, monsieur, is the schooner Amos 
Adams, of Boston. We have recently picked 
up the survivors of His Royal French Majes- 
ty’s frigate ‘ Arethuse,’ which has been lost 
at sea, and we have come to see whether you 
could take them. Will you have the goodness 
to tell me where you are going?” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the officer, “ the 
Arethuse lost! Is it possible? What. terrible 
misfortune! And she had on board the new 
commandant for Louisbourg.” 

At this Cazeneau came forward. 

*¢ He is safe, monsieur, for I am he.” 

The officer respectfully removed his hat, 
and bowed very-low. 

‘‘ What ship is this?” asked Cazeneau, in 
the tone of a superior. 

‘““ L’Aigle,” replied the officer. 

‘* Where are you bound?” 

‘““To Brest. We have just been cruising to 
the different settlements and forts on the Bay 
of Fundy, with some supplies which were 
sent from Louisbourg.” 

“Ah! And you are now on your return 
to France?” 

“-"Tes.” 

“*Who commands your ship?” 

“ Captain Ducrot.” 
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“Ah! Very good. You see, monsieur,” 
said Cazeneau to Claude, “ this:ship is bound 
to France; and that destination will not suit 
any of us. I think I had better go aboard 
and see the captain, with whom I may have 
some little influence. Perhaps, as my com- 
mand is an important one, he may be per- 
suaded to alter his course and land us at Lou- 
isbourg, or some other place. And so, mon- 
sieur,” he continued, turning to the officer, 
**T shall be obliged to you if you will put me 
aboard the Aigle.” 

The officer assured him that the boat was 
altogether at his service, whereupon Cazeneau 
stepped aboard, followed by the officer, and in 
a short time the boat was on its way back to 
the frigate. Claude watched this in silence, 
and without any misgivings. It seemed to 
him quite natural, and, indeed, the best thing 
that could be done, under the circumstances. 
If the ship was going to France, she could not 
be of service to them; but if her captain 
could be induced to change his course and 
land them at Louisbourg, this would be ex- 
actly what they wanted; and Cazeneau seemed 
to be the only one on board who was at all 
likely to persuade the captain of the Aigle to 
do such a thing as this. 

It seemed a long time before any further 
notice was taken of the schooner. Mean- 
while, all on board were watching the frigate 
with much anxiety, and wondering what the 
result would be. In any case, it did not seem 
a matter of very great importance to any one; 
for the lieutenant and the two sailors who 
might have been most concerned, were very 
well treated on board the schooner, — better, 
perhaps, than they would be on board a frig- 
ate, — and evinced no particular desire to 
leave. The priest said nothing; and to him, 
as well as to Claude, there was nothing to be 
gained by taking to the ship. As for the aged 
Laborde, he was still too weak to take any 
notice of events going on around him; while 
Mimi, perhaps, found herself as well situated 
here, under the care of Claude, as she could 
possibly be on the larger ship, under the care 
of one who might be less agreeable. Claude 
himself would certainly have preferred letting 
things remain as they were. The situation 
was very pleasant. Mimi’s occasional com- 
panionship seemed sweeter than anything he 
had ever known; and, as he was ‘master on 
board, he naturally had a certain right to 
show her attentions; which right he could not 
have under other circumstances. He would 
have liked to see Cazeneau take his departure 
for good, together with the French sailors, 
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“leaving Laborde and Mimi on board the 
schooner. Finally, Zac was not at all pleased 
with anything in his present situation. The 
thought of possible foul play never left his 
mind for an instant; and thoygh the blow 
was delayed for a considerable time, he could 
not help feeling sure that it would fall. 

During this period of waiting, the aged 
Laborde had been brought up on deck, and 
placed there on aseat. This was done froma 
hope which Mimi had that he would be bene- 
fited by the excitement of the change. The 
sight of the ship, however, produced but little 
effect of any kind upon the languid and worn- 
out old man. ..He gave an indifferent glance 
at the frigate and the surrounding scene, and 
then subsided into himself, while Mimi in 
vain strove to rouse him from his indifference. 

At last, their suspense came to an end, and 
they saw preparations making for another 
visit to the schooner. This time, a second 
boat was lowered, which was filled with ma- 
rines. The sight of this formidable boat’s 
crew produced on Claude an impression of 
surprise; while in Zac it enforced a convic- 
tion that his worst fears were now to be 
realized. 

‘*Look thar!” said he in a hoarse whisper. 
‘* Now you see what’s a comin’! Good by, 
poor old Parson! Yer in the claws of the 
Philistines now, an’ no mistake.” 

To this Claude made no reply; for he be- 
gan to feel rather perplexed himself, and to 
imagine that Cazeneau might have been play- 
ing him false. All that Mimi had said about 
him now came to his mind, and the armed 
boat’s crew seemed like the first act of a traitor. 
He tried to account for this in some other 
way, but was not able. He could no longer 
laugh away Zac’s fears. He could only be 
still and wait. 

The two boats rowed towards the schooner. 
Cazeneau was not ineither of them. He had 
remained on board. At length one of the 
boats touched the schooner, and the same 
officer who had visited her before, again 
stepped on board. 

** Ts the Count de Laborde here?” he asked. 

Claude pointed to where the old man was 
seated. The officer advanced, and removed 
his hat with a bow to the old count, and an- 
other to the beautiful Mimi. . 

‘‘ Monsieur le Comte,” said he, ‘‘I have 
the honor to convey to you the compliments 
of Captain Ducrot, with the request that you 
would honor him with your company on 
board the Aigle. His excellency the Comte 
de Cazeneau, commandant of Louisbourg, 
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has persuaded him to convey himself, and 
you, and some others, to the nearest French 
fort. It is the intention of Captain Ducrot to 
sail back up the Bay of Fundy, and land you 
at Grand Pré, from which place you can reach. 
Louisbourg by land.” 

To this Laborde murmured a few indistinct 
words in reply, while Mimi made no remark 
whatever. She was anxious to know what 
Claude was intending to do. The officer now 
turned away to the others. 

‘*My instructions,” said he, ‘‘ are, to con- 
vey the invitation of Captain Ducrot to Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé Michel and Lieutenant d’Angers, 
whom he will be happy to receive on board 
the Aigle, and convey them to Grand Pré, or 
France. The two seamen of the Arethuse 
will also go on board and report themselves.” 

The’ officer now went back to Laborde, and 
offered to assist him. Theold man rose, and, 
taking his. arm, walked feebly towards .the 
vessel’s side, whence he descended into the 
boat, and was assisted to the stern by the sea- 
men. The officer then assisted Mimi to a 
place by her father’s side, anticipating Claude, 
who stepped forward with the offer of his 
assistance. Then followed Pére Michel, and 
Lieutenant d’Angers, of the Arethuse; then, 
Margot; and, finally, the two seamen. 

Meanwhile nothing was said to Claude. 
He was not included in the compliments of 
Captain Ducrot, nor was any notice taken of 
him in any way. Hecould not help feeling 
slighted and irritated at the whole proceed- 
ing. To himself and to Zac this whole party 
owed their lives, and they were all leaving 
him now with no more regard for him than if 
he were a perfect stranger. But the fact was, 
the whole party took it for granted that he 
and Zac would be invited on board, and that 
they would see them both again, and supposed. 
that they were coming in the same boat. 
Mimi and Pére Michel both thought that 
Claude, at least, was going with them; for he 
had told them both that he was going to leave 
the schooner and send Zac home. 

But Claude’s feelings were somewhat em- 
bittered by this whole incident, and were des- 
tined to be still more so before it was all over. 

The lieutenant remained on board. The 
boat rowed back to the Aigle, carrying the 
passengers above named, after which the 
lieutenant motioned to the other boat. This. 
one moved alongside, and a half-dozen armed 
seamen stepped on board. 

‘* Monsieur,” said the lieutenant, advancing 
to Claude, ‘‘I hope you will pardon me for 
being the instrument in a very unpleasant 
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duty. I am pained to inform you that you 
are my prisoner, on the command of his ex- 
cellency the commandant of Louisbourg, 
whose instructions I am ordered to fulfil. I 
deeply regret this painful necessity, and most 
sincerely hope that it may prove only a tem- 
porary inconvenience.” 

At this Claude was so astounded that for 
some time he could only stare at the officer, 
without being able‘to utter a syllable. At 
length he said, — 

‘“What, monsieur! A prisoner? You must 
be mistaken! And who—the commandant 
of Louisbourg—is not that the Count de 
Cazeneau?” ’ 

* It ter 

‘But, monsieur, it must be a mistake. I 
have never injured him or any one. I have 
done nothing but good to him. My friend 
here, the captain of this schooner, and I, saved 
his life; and we have treated him with the 
utmost kindness since he was on board here. 
Finally, we sailed towards you, and put our- 
selves in your power, solely that these ship- 
wrecked passengers, of whom the Count de 
Cazeneau was one, might reach their friends 
sooner. How, then, can he possibly mean to 
arrest me?” 

‘“‘ Monsieur, I assure you that it grieves me 
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most deeply,” said the officer — ‘“‘ most ex- 
quisitely. I know all this—all, and so does 
Captain Ducrot; but there is no mistake, and 
it must be.” 

‘*But what authority has he here, and why 
should your captain do his orders?” 

‘¢ Monsieur, I am only a subordinate, and I 
know nothing but my orders. At the same 
time, you must know that the commandant 
of Louisbourg has general control, by land 
and sea, and is my captain’s superior.” 

Claude made no reply. He saw that this 
man was but, as he said, a subordinate, and 
was only obeying his orders. But the officer 
had something still on his mind. His words 


‘and his looks all showed that the present busi- 


ness was exceedingly distasteful to him, and 
that he was only doing it under pressure. 

‘¢ Monsieur,” said he, after a pause, ‘ I have 
another painful duty to perform. I am or- 
dered to take possession of this schooner, asa 
prize of war, and take the captain and crew 
as prisoners of war.” 

At this Claude stared at the officer once 
more, utterly stupefied. ; 

‘Mon Dieu!” he cried, at length. ‘Are 
you a Frenchman? Is your captain a French 
gentleman? Do you know, monsieur, what 
you are doing? We have saved some ship- 
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wrecked Frenchmen; we have carried them to 
a place of safety ; and for this we are arrested! 
This honest man, the captain, might expect a 
reward for his generosity, and what doés he 
get? Why, he is seized as a prisoner of war, 
and his schooner is made a prize! Is théré 
any chivalry left in France? Are these the 
acts of Frenchmen? Great Heavens! Has it 
come to this?” 

‘* Monsieur,” said the officer, ‘‘ be calm, I 
implore you. All this gives mé the most ex- 
quisite distress. But I must obéy orders.” 

**You are right,” said Claude. ‘You area 
subordinate. I am wasting Words to talk with 
you. Take me to your captain, or to the 
Count de Cazeneau. Let nié learn what it is 
that induces him to act toWards us with such 
’ unparalleled baseness.” 

‘* Monsieur, I shall be happy to do all that 
Ican. I will take you to the Aigle — under 
guard — and you will bea prisoner there. I 
hope that his excellency will accord you the 
favor of an interview.” 

All this time Zac had been a silent specta- 
tor of the scene. He had not understood the 


words that were spoken, but he had gathered 
the general meaning of this scene from the 
gestures and expression of the two speakers. 
The presence, also, of the armed guard, was 


enough to show him that the blow which he 
dreaded had fallen. And now, since the worst 
had happened, all his uneasiness departed, 
and he resurned all the vigor of his mind. He 
at once decided upon the best course to fol- 
low, and that course was to be emphatically 
one of quiet, and calmness, and cool watch- 
fulness. Claude had become excited at this 
event; Zac had become cool. 

** Wal,” said he, advancing towards Claude, 
‘it’s just as I said. I allus said that these 
here frog-eatin’ Frenchmen wan't to be trust- 
ed; and here, you see, I was right. I see about 
how it is. The poor, unfort’nate vieracwain 
done for, an’ I’m in for it, too, I s’pose.” 

Claude turned, and gave Zac a look of i in- 
describable distress. 

‘“*There’s some infernal villain at work, 
Zac,” said he, ‘‘ out of the common course, 
altogether. I’m arrested, myself.” 

“You ? Ah!” said Zac, who did not appear 
to be at all surprised. ‘‘ You don’t say so! 
Wal, you’ve got the advantage of me, since 
you can speak their darned lingo. So they’ve 
gone an’ ’rested you, too — have they?” 

‘**Tt’s that infernal Cazeneau,” said Claude; 
**and I haven’t got the faintest idea why.” 

* Cazeneau, is it? O, well,” said Zac, 
4*they’re all alike. It’s my opinion that it’s 
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the captain of the frigate, an’ he’s doin’ it in 
Cazeneau’s name. Ye see he’s ben a cruisin’ 
about, an’ hankers after a prize; an’ I’m the 
only one he’s picked up. You're arrested — 
course — as one of the belongin’s of the Par- 
son. You an’I an’ the hull crew; that’s it! 
We’re all prisoners of war!” 

*©O, no,” said Claudé. ‘‘It isn’t that, alto- 
gether; there’s some deeper game.” 

** Pooh!” said Zac; ‘* the game ain’t a deep 
of, at all; it’s an every-day game. But I 
must say it is hard to be done for jest because 
we had a leétle too much hooman feelin’. 
Now, ef we'd only let them Frenchies rot an’ 
drown on their raft — of ef we'd a’ taken them 
as prisoners t6 Boston — we'd ben spared this 
présent tribulation.” 

Zac héavéed a sigh, as he said this, and turned 
away. Then a sudden thought struck him. 

*“°O, look here,” said he; “* just ask ’em one 
thing, as a partiklar favof. You néédn’t men- 
tion me, though. It’s this. Ask ’em if they 
won't leave me free — that is, I don’t want to 
be handcuffed.” 

‘* Handcuffed!” exclaimed Claude, grind- 
ing his teeth in futile rage. ‘‘ They won't 
dare to do that!” 

**O, you jest ask this Moosoo, as a favor. 
They needn’t object.” 

Upon this Claude turned to the officer. 

‘¢ Monsieur,” said he, ‘‘I have a favor to 
ask. I and my friend here are your prison- 
ers, but we do not wish to be treated with un- 
necessary indignity or insult. I ask, then, 
that we may be spared the insult of being 
bound. Our offence has not been great. We 
have only saved the lives of six of your fellow- 
countrymen. Is it presumption to expect this 
favor?” 

‘¢ Monsieur,” said the officer, ‘‘ I assure you 
that, as faras I have anything to say, you 
shall not be bound. And as to this brave 
fellow, he may be at liberty to move about in 
this schooner as long as he is quiet and gives 
no offence —that is, for the present. And 
now, monsieur, I will ask you to accompany 
me on board the Aigle.” 

With these words, the officer prepared to 
quit the schooner. Before doing so, he ad- 
dressed some «words to the six seamen, who 
were to be left in charge as a prize crew, 
with one midshipman at their head. He di- 
rected them to follow the frigate, until further 
orders; and also, until further orders, to leave 
the captain of the schooner unbound, and let 
him have the run of the vessel. 

After this the officer returned to the Aigle, 
taking Claude with him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
UNDER ARREST. 


By the time that Claude reached the Aigle, 
the evening of this eventful day was at hand. 
He was taken to a room on the gun-deck, 
which seemed as though used for a prison, 
from the general character of the bolts and 
bars, and other fixtures. Claude asked to see 
the captain, and the lieutenant promised to 
carry the message to him. After about an 
hour he came back with the message that the 
captain could not see him that evening. Upon 
this Claude begged him to ask Count de Caze- 
neau for an interview. The officer went off 
once more, and returned with the same an- 
swer. Upon this Claude was compelled to 
submit to his fate as best he might. It wasa 
hard thing for him, in the midst of health, 
and strength, and joy, with all the bounding 
activity and eager energy of youth, to be cast 
down into a prison; but to be arrested and 
imprisoned under such circumstantes; to be 
so foully wronged by the very man whose life 
he had saved; to have his own kindness and 
hospitality repaid by treachery, and bonds, 
and insult, —all this was galling in the high- 
est degree, and well nigh intolerable. 

That night Claude did not sleep. He lay 
awake wondering what could be the cause of 
Cazeneau’s enmity, and trying in vain to con- 
jecture. 

All the next morning Claude waited for 
some message from Captain Ducrot; but none 
came. His breakfast was brought to him, 
consisting of the coarse fare of common sea- 
men, and then his dinner; but the captain did 
not make his appearance. Even the officer 
who had arrested him, and who had hitherto 
shown himself sufficiently sympathetic, did 
not appear. The sailor who brought his 
meals gave no answer to his questions. It 
seemed to Claude as though his captors were 
unwilling to give him a hearing. 

At length, in about the middle of the after- 
noon, Claude heard the tramp of men ap- 
proaching his prison; the door was opened, 
and he saw an officer enter, while three ma- 
rines, with fixed bayonets, stood outside. 

‘*HaveI the honor of spéaking to Captain 
Ducrot?” asked Claude. 

‘*T am Captain Ducrot,” said the other. 

He was a small, wiry man, dressed with ex- 
treme neatness, who looked rather like an at- 
torney than a seaman. His voice was thin 
and harsh, his manner cold and repulsive, 
with an air of primness and formality that 
made him seem more like a machine than a 
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man. The first sight of him made Claude 
feel as though any appeal to his humanity or 
generosity, or even justice, would be useless. 
He looked like an automaton, fit to obey the 
will of another, but without any independent 
will of his own. Nevertheless, Claude had 
no other resource; so he began: — é 

*¢T have asked for this interview, monsieur,” 
said he, ‘‘from a conviction that there must 
be some mistake. Listen to me fora moment 
I have lived in Boston all my life. Iwas on 
my way to Louisbourg, intending to go to 
France from there, on business. I had en- 
gaged a schoonér to take me to Louisbourg; 
and at sea I came across a portion of the wreck 4 
of the Arethuse, with six people on board, 
one of whom was the Count de Cazeneau. I 
saved them all—that is, with the assistance 
of the captain of the schooner. After I 
brought them on board the schooner, I treat- 
ed them all with the utmost kindness; and 
finally, when I saw your ship in the distance, 
I voluntarily sailed towards you, for the pur- 
pose of allowing my passengers to go on 
board. I had designed coming on board my- 
self, also, if your destination suited my views. 
And now, monsieur, for all this I find myself 
arrested, held here in prison, treated as a com- 
mon felon, and all because I have saved the 
lives of some shipwrecked fellow-beings. Mon- 
sieur, it is not possible that this can be done 
with your knowledge. If you want confirma- 
tion of my words, ask the good priest, Pére 
Michel, and he will confirm all that I have 
said.” 

The captain listened to all this very patient- 
ly, and without any interruption. At length, 
as Claude ended, he replied, — 

‘*But you yourself cannot suppose that you, 
as you say, are imprisoned merely for this. 
People do not arrest their benefactors merely 
because they are their benefactors; and if you 
have saved the life of his excellency, you can- 
not suppose that he has ordered:fyour arrest 
for that sole reason. Monsieur has more good 
sense, and must understand well that there is 
some sort of charge against him.” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said Claude, ‘‘I swear to you 
I not only know no reason for my arrest, but 
I cannot even imagine one; and I entreat 
you, as a man of honor, to tell me what the 
charge against me is.” 

*¢ Monsieur,” said the captain, blandly, *‘ we 
are both men of honor, of course. Of your 
honor [have no doubt. Itis untouched. Every 
day men of honor, and of rank, too, are get- 
ting into difficulties; and whenever one med- 
dles with political affairs it must be so.” 
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* Political affairs!” cried Claude. ‘‘ What 
have I to do with political affairs?” 

The captain again smiled blandly. 

** Parbleu, monsieur, but that is not for me 
to say.” 

“But is that the charge against me?” 

“Most certainly. How could it be other- 
wise?” 

‘Politics, politics!’? cried Claude. ‘I 
don’t understand you! I must be taken for 
some other person.” 

*O, no,” said the captain; ‘there’s no 
mistake.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, monsieur, there must be.” 

‘*Then, monsieur, allow me to indulge the 
hope that you may be able to show where the 
mistake is, at your trial.” 

The captain made’a movement now as 
though he was about to leave; but Claude de- 
tained him. 

‘¢One moment, monsieur,” said he. ‘ Will 
you not tell me somcthing more? Will you 
not tell me what these political charges are? 
For, I swear to you, I cannot imagine. How 
can I, who have lived all my life in Boston, 
be connected with politics in any way? Let 
me know, then, something about these 
charges; for nothing is more distressing than 
to be in a situation like this, and have noidea 
whatever of the cause of it.” 

“Eh bien, monsicur,” said the captain, 
‘since you wish it, I have no objection what- 
ever to state what they are; and if you can 
clear yourself and show your innocence, I 
shall be the first to congratulate you. His 
excellency will not object to my telling you, I 
am sure, for he is the soul of goodness, and is 
full of generous impulses. Very well, then. 
In the first place you call yourself Claude 
Motier. Now, this is said to be an assumed 
name. Your real name is said to be Claude 
de Montresor; and it is said that you are the 
son of a certain Eugene de Montresor, who 
committed grave offences about twenty yéars 
ago, for which he would have been severely 
punished had he not fled from tke country. 
His wife, also, — your mother, perhaps, — was 
proscribed, and would have been arrested and 
punished had she not escaped with her hus- 
band. They were then outlawed, and their 
estates were confiscated. The wife died, the 
husband disappeared. That is what happened 
to them.” 

‘That is all true,” said Claude. ‘‘ But my 
father and mother were both most foully 
wronged —” 

‘*Pardon, monsieur,” said the captain. 
“That is very probable; but Iam not here 





as judge; I am only giving you informa- 
tion about the charge against you. I have 
not time to listen to your answer; and I 
would advise you not to speak too hasti- 
ly. You have already: confessed to the ds- 
sumed name. I would advise you to be care- 
ful in your statements. And now, monsieur, 
should you like to hear any more?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Claude, eagerly; ‘tell 
me all that there is to know.” 

‘* Very well,” said the captain. ‘* Now you, 
under an assumed name, engage a schooner 
to take you, not to Louisbourg, but to some 
place in the vicinity of Louisbourg. Being 
the son of two dangerous political offenders, 
who were both outlawed for grave crimes, you 
are found coming from Boston to Louisbourg, 
under an assumed name, and upon a secret 
errand, which you keep to yourself. Under 
these circumstances the commandant could 
not overlook yourcase. Itseemed to him one 
which was full of suspicion, and, in spite of 
the gratitude which he felt for your kind of- 
fices, he nevertheless was compelled, by a 
strong sense of public duty, to order your ar- 
rest. You will be accorded a fair trial; and, 
though appearances are against you, you may 
succeed in proving your innocence; in which 
case, monsieur, I am sure that no one will be 
more rejoiced than myself and his excellency. 

‘*Y Cu have also complained, monsieur, of 
the arrest of your captain. That was done 
on account of his unfortunate connection with 
you. He may be innocent; but that remains 
tobe seen. At present appearances are against 
him, and he must take his share of the guilt 
which attaches to you. His arrest was a po- 
litical necessity.” 

After this the captain left; and, as Claude 
saw how useless it was to attempt to plead his 
cause to this man, he made no further attempt 
to detain him. 

Left once more to his own reflections, Claude 
recalled all that the captain had said, and at 
first was lost in wonder at the gravity of the 
charges that had been raised up against 
him. Nor could he conceal from himself that, 
though they were based on nothing, they still 
were serious and formidable. Even in France 
charges of a political kind would lead to se- 
rious consequences; and here in the colonies 
he felt less sure of justice. Indeed, as far as 
justice was concerned, he hardly hoped to 
experience anything of the kind, for his judge 
would be the very man who had got up these 
charges, and had treated him with such base- 
ness and treachery. The fact was, that he 
would be called before a court where accuser, 
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witness, and judge would all be one and the 
same person, and, what was more, the person 
who for some reason had chosen to become 
his bitterest enemy. Dark indeed and gloomy 
was the prospect that now lowered before 
him. 

Before an impartial court the charges against 
him might be answered or refuted; but where 
could he find such a court? Cazeneau had 
created the charges, and would know how to 
make them still more formidable. And now 
he felt that behind these charges there must 
lurk something more dangerous still. 

Already there had arisen in his mind certain 
suspicions as to Cazeneau’s designs upon 
Mimi. ‘These suspicions he had hinted at in 
conversation with her; and his present cir- 
cumstances deepened them into convictions. 
It began now to seem to him that Cazeneau 
had designs to make the beautiful, high-born 
girl his wife. Everything favored him. He 
was supreme in authority out here; the old 
Laborde was under his influence; the daugh- 
ter’s consent alone was wanting. Of thatcon- 
sent, under ordinary circumstances, he could 
make sure. But he had seen a close and 
strong friendship arising between Mimi and 
her preserver. This Claude considered as a 
better and more probable cause for his hate. 
If this were indeed so, and if this hate grew 
up out of jealousy, then his prospects were 
indeed dark, for jealousy is as cruel as the 
grave. 

The more Claude thought of this the greater 
was the importance which he attached to it. 
It seemed to be this which had made Caze- 
neau transform himself into an eavesdropper; 
this which had occasioned his dark looks, his 
morose words, and haughty reticence. In his 
eavesdropping he must have heard enough to 
excite his utmost jealousy; and Claude, in 
recalling his conversations with Mimi, could 
remember words which taust have been gall 
and bitterness to such a jealous listener. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GRAND PRE. 


NEARLY thirty years before this, the French 
government had been compelled. to give up 
the possession of Acadie to the English, and 
to retire to the Island of Cape Breton. Here 
they had built a stronghold at Louisbourg, 
which they were enlarging and strengthening 
every year, to the great disgust and alarm of 
the New England colonies. But though Aca- 
die had been given up to the English, it could 
hardly be said to be held by them. Only two 
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posts were occupied, the one at Canso, in the 
strait that separated Cape Breton from Acadie, 
and the other at Annapolis Royal. At Canso 
there was a wooden block-house, with a hand- 
ful of soldiers; while at Annapolis Royal, 
where the English governor resided, the for- 
tifications were more extensive, yet in a mis- 
erable condition. At this last place there 
were a few companies of soldiers, and here the 
governor tried to perform the difficult task of 
transforming the French Acadians to loyal 
British subjects. 

But the French at Louisbourg never forgot 
their fellow-countrymen, and never relin- 
quished their designs on Acadie. The French 
inhabitants of that province amounted to'sev- 
eral thousands, who occupied the best por- 
tions of the country, while the English con- 
sisted of only a few individuals in one or two 
posts. Among the French Acadians emissa- 
ries were constantly moving about, who sought 
to kecp up among them their old loyalty to 
the French crown, and by their pertinacity 
sorely disturbed the peace of the English gov- 
ernor at Annapolis Royal. The French gov- 
ernor at Louisbourg was not slow to second 
these efforts by keeping the Acadians supplied 
with arms and ammunition; and it was for 
this purpose that the Aigle had been sent to 
the settlements up the Bay of Fundy. 

Up the bays he now sailed, in accordance 
with the wish of Cazencau. His reason for 
this course was, that he might see the people 
for himself, and judge how far they might be 
relied on in the event of war, which he knew 
must soon be declared. It was his intention 
to land at Grand Pré, the chief Acadian set- 
tlement, and thence proceed by land to Louis- 
bourg. He had understood from Captain 
Ducrot that an Indian trail went all the way 
through the woods, which could be traversed 
on horseback. Such a course would impose 
more hardship upon the aged Laborde and 
Mimi than would be encountered on ship- 
board; but Cazencau had his own purposes, 
which were favored to a great extent by the 
land route. Besides, he had the schooner with 
him, so that if, after all, it should be advisa- 
ble to go by water, they could make the jour- 
ney in her. 

The Aigle sailed, and the schooner followed. 
The wind had changed, and now blew more 
steadily, and from a favorable quarter. The 
currents delayed them somewhat; but on the 
third morning after the two vessels had met, 
they reached the entrance of the Basin of 
Minas. 

The scenery here was wild and grand. A 
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few miles from the shore there rose a lofty 
rocky island, precipitous on all sides save one, 
its summit crested with trees, its base worn 
by the restless waves. Opposite this was a 
rocky shore, with cliffs crowned with the pri- 
meval forest. From this pond the strait be- 
gan, and went on for miles, till it reached the 
Basin, forming a majestic avenue, with a sub- 
lime gateway. .On one side of this gateway 
were rocky shores receding into wooded hills, 
while on the other was a towering cliff stand- 
ing apart from the shore, rising abruptly from 
the water, torn by the tempest and worn by 
the tide. From this the precipitous cliff ran 
on for miles, forming one side of the strait, 
till it terminated in a majestic promontory. 

This promontory rose on one side, and on 
the other a lofty, wooded island, inside of 
which was a winding shore, curving into a 
harbor. Here the strait terminated, and be- 
yond this the waters of the Basin of Minas 
spread away for many a mile, surrounded on 
every side by green, wooded shores. In one 
place was a cluster of small islands; in anoth- 
er, rivers rolled their turbid floods, bearing 
with them the sediment of long and fertile 
valieys. The blue waters sparkled in the sun 
under the blue sky; the sea-gulls whirled and 
screamed through the air; nowhere could the 
eye discern any of the works of man. It 
seemed like some secluded corner of the uni- 
verse, and as if those on board the ship 

“‘were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

But, though not visible from this point, the 
settlements of man were here, and the works 
of human industry lying far away on the 
slopes of distant hills and the edges of low, 
marshy shores. 

It was not without much caution that they 
had passed through the strait. They had 
waited for the tide to come in, and then, with 
a favorable wind, they had made the venture. 
Borne onward by wind and tide together, 
they sailed on far into the bay, and then, di- 
recting their course to the southward, they 
sailed onward for a few miles farther. The 
captain had been here before, and was anxious 
to find his former anchorage. On the former 
occasion he had waited outside and sent in 
for a pilot, but now he had ventured inside 
without one, trusting to his memory. He 
knew well the perils that attend upon naviga- 
tion in this place, and was not inclined to risk 
too much. For here were the highest tides in 
the world to be encountered, and swift cur- 
rents, and sudden gusts of wind, and far- 
spreading shoals and treacherous quicksands, 





among which the unwary navigator could 
come to destruction only too easily. 

But no accident happened on this occasion; 
the navigation was made with the utmost cir- 
cumspection, the schooner being sent ahead 
to sound all the way, and the ship following. 
At length both came to anchor at a distance 
from the shore of about five miles. Nearer 
than that the captain did not dare to go, for 
fear of the sand-banks and shoals. 

Here a boat was lowered, and Cazeneau 
prepared to land, together with the aged La- 
borde and Mimi. The Abbé Michel also pre- 
pared to accompany them. 

Ever since Laborde had been saved from 
the wreck, he had been weak and listless. It 
seemed as though the exhaustion, and expo- 
sure, and privation of that event had utterly 
broken down his constitutign. Since he: had 
been taken to the ship, however, he had grown 
much worse, and was no longer able to walk. 
He had not risen from his berth since he had 
come on board the Aigle. Mimi’s anxiety 
about him had been excessive, and she had 
no thought for anything else. The situation 
of Claude was unknown to her, and her dis- 
tress about her father’s increasing weakness 
prevented her from thinking much about him. 
Her only hope now was, that on reaching the 
shore her father would experience a change 
for the better, and be benefited by the land 
air. 

On removing Laborde from his berth,.it was 
found that he not only had not strength to 
stand, but that he was even so weak that this 
motion served of itself toexhaust him fearfully. 
He had to be placed on a mattress, and carried 
in that way by four sailors to the ship’s side, 
where he was carefully let down into the boat. 
There the mattress was placed in the boat’s 
stern, and Laborde lay upon this, with his 
head supported against Mimi, who held him 
encircled in her arms. In this way he was 
taken ashore. 

It was a long row, but the water was com- 
paratively smooth, and the landing had been 
postponed until the flood tide, which made 
the boat's progress easier and swifter. 

The nearest shore was very low, and the 
landing-place was two or three miles farther 
on. In the distance the land rose higher, and 
was covered with trees, with here and there a 
clearing. The land which they first approached 
was well wooded on the water side, but on 
passing this the whole scene changed. This 
land was an island, about two miles distant 
from the shore, with its inner side cleared, and 
dotted with houses and barns. Between this 
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and the shore there extended a continuous 
tract of low land, which had evidently once 
been a salt-water marsh, for along the water’s 
edge the coarse grass grew luxuriantly; but a 
litthke distance back there was a dike, about 
six or eight feet high, which ran from the 
island to the shore, and evidently protected 
the intervening level from the sea. The island 
itself thus served as a dike, and the artificial 
works that had been made ran where the sea 
had the least possible effect. 

At length they approached the main land, 
and here they saw the low marsh-land all 
around them. Here a turbid river ran. into 
the Basin, which came down a valley enclosed 
between wooded hills, and, with voluminous 
windings, terminated its course. : 

At this place there was a convenient beach 
for landing, and here Laborde was removed 
from the boat and carried up on the bank, 
where he was laid on his mattress under a 
shadowy willow tree. This point, thaugh not 
very elevated, commanded a prospect which, 
to these new-comers who had suffered so much 
from the sea, might have afforded the highest 
delight, had they been sufficiently free from 
care to take itallin. All around them lay one of 
the most fertile countries in all the world, and 
one of the most beautiful. The slopes of the 


hills rose in gentle acclivities, cultivated, dot- 
ted with groves and orchards, and lined with 


rows of tall poplars. The simple houses of 
the Acadian farmers, with their out-buildings, 
gave animation to the scene. At their feet 
lay a broad extent of dike-land, green and 
glowing with the verdure of June, spreading 
away to that island which acted as a natural 
dike against the waters of the sea. Beyond“ 
this lay the blue waters of Minas Basin, on 
whose bosom floated the ship and the schoon- 
er, while in the distance rose the cliff which 
marked the entrance into the Basin, and all 
the enclosing shores. 

But none of the party noticed this. Caze- 
neau was absorbed with his own plans; La- 
borde lay extended on the mattress, without 
any appearance of life except a faint breath- 
ing and an occasional movement; over him 
Mimi hung in intense anxiety, watching every 
change in his face, and filled with the most 
dreadful apprehensions; at a little distance 
stood Pére Michel, watching them with sad 
and respectful sympathy. 

Captain Ducrot had come ashore in the 
boat, and, leaving Laborde, he accompanied 
Cazeneau to a house which stood not far away. 
It was rather larger than the average, with a 
row of tall poplars in front and an orchard 
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on one side. A road ran from the landing, 
past this house, up the hill, to the rest of the. 
settlement farther on. 

An old man was seated on a bench in the 
doorway. He rose as he saw the strangers, 
and respectfully removed his hat. 

‘* How do you do, Robicheau?” said Ducrot. 
‘*-You see I have come back again sooner than 
I expected. I have brought with me his ex- 
cellency the governor of Louisbourg, who will 
be obliged if you can make him comfortable 
for a few days. Also there are the Count de 
Laborde and his daughter, whom I should 
like to bring here; but if you cannot make 
them comfortable, I can take them to Co- 
meau’s.” ma 

Upon this, Robicheau, with a low bow to 
Cazeneau, informed him that he thought there 
might be room for them all, if they would be 
willing to accept his humble hospitality. The 
old man spoke with much embarrassment, yet 
with sincere good will. He was evidently 
overwhelmed by the grandeur of his visitors, 
yet anxious to do all in his power to give them 
fitting entertainment. Ducrot now informed 
him that the Count de Laborde needed imme- 
diate rest and attention; whereupon Robicheau 
went in to summon his dame, who at once set 
to work to prepare rooms for the guests. 

Ducrot now returned to the landing, and or- 
dered the sailors to carry Laborde to Robi- 
cheau’s house. They carried him on the mat- 
tress, supporting it on two oars, which were 
fastened with ropes in such a way as to form 
a very easy litter. Mimi walked by her fa- 
ther’s side, while Pére Michel followed in the 
rear. In this way they reached Robicheau’s 
house. The room and the bed were already 
prepared, and Laborde was carried there. As 
he was placed upon that bed, Mimi looked at 
him with intense anxiety and alarm, for his 
pale, emaciated face and weak, attenuated 
frame seemed to belong to one who was at 
the last verge of life. An awful fear of the 
worst came over her—the fear of bereave- 
ment in this distant land, the presentiment 
of an appalling desolation, which crushed her 
young heart and reduced her to despair. Her 
father, her only relative, her only protector, 
was slipping away from her; and in the future 
there seemed nothing before her but the very 
blackness of darkness. 

The good dame Robicheau saw her bitter 
grief, and shed tears of sympathy. She of- 
fered no word of consolation, for to her expe- 
rienced eyes this feeble old man seemed al- 
ready beyond the reach of hope. She’ could 
only show her compassion by her tears. Pére 
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Michel, also, had nothing to say; and to all 
the distress of the despairing young girl he 
could offer no word of comfort. It was a case 
where comfort could not be administered, and 
where the stricken heart could only be left to 
struggle with its own griefs — alone. 

A few hours after the first boat went ashore, 
asecond boat landed. By this time, a large 
number of the inhabitants had assembled at 
the landing-place, to see what was going on; 
for to these people the sight of a ship was a 
rare occurrence, and they all recognized the 
Aigle, and wondered why she had returned. 
This second boat carried Claude, who had 
thus been removed from the ship to the shore, 
for the purpose of being conveyed to Louis- 
bourg. Captain Ducrot and Cazeneau had 
already succeeded in finding a place where he 
could be kept. It was the house of one of 
the farmers ef Grand Pré, named Comeau, 
one of the largest in the whole settlement. 

Claude landed, and was committed to the 
care of Comeau, who had come down to re- 
ceive his prisoner. It was not thought worth 
while to bind him, since, in so remote a place 
as this, there would be scarcely any induce- 
ment for him to try to escape. If he did so, 
he could only fly to the woods, and, as he 
could not support his life there, he would. be 


compelled to return to the settlement, or else 
seek shelter and food among the Indians. 
In either case, he would be recaptured; for 
the Acadians would all obey the order of the 
Governor of Louisbourg, and deliver up to 
him any one whom he might designate ; while 
the Indians would do the same with. equal 


readiness, since they were all his allies. Un- 
der these circumstances, Claude was allowed 
to go with his hands free; and in this way he 
accompanied Comeau, to whose charge he 
was committed. -He walked through the 
crowd at the landing without exciting any 
very particular attention, and’ in company 
with Comeau he walked for about half a mile, 
when he arrived at the house. Here he was 
taken to a room which opened into the gen- 
eral sitting-room, and was lighted by a small 
window in the rear of the -house, and con- 
tained a bed and a chair. The door was 
locked, and Claude was left to his own reflec- 
tions. 

Left thus to himself, Claude did not find his 
own thoughts very agreeable. He could not 
help feeling that he was now, more than ever, 
in the power of the man who had shown him- 
self so relentless and persevering in his en- 
mity. He was far away from any one whom 
he cov'd claim as a friend. The people here 
were eviaen...-..‘' the creatures of Ducrot and 
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Cazeneau. He saw that escape was useless. 
To get away from this particular place of im- 
prisonment, might be possible; for the win- 
dow could be opened, and escape thus effected; 
but, if he should succeed in flying, where could 
he go? Annapolis Royal was many miles 
away. He did not know the way there. He 
could not ask; and even if he did know the 
way, he could only go there by running the 
gantlet of a population who were in league 
with Cazeneau. 

That evening, as old Comeau brought him 
some food, he tried to enter into conversation 
with him.. He began in a gradual way, and 
as his host, or, rather, his jailer, listened, he 
went on to tell his whole story, insisting par- 
ticularly on the idea that Cazeneau must be 
mistaken; for he thoughtit best not to charge 
him with deliberate malice. He hinted, also, 
that ifhe could escape he might bestow a hand- 
some reward upon the man who might help 
him. To all this Comeau listened, and even 
gave utterance to many expressions of sympa- 
thy; but the end of it all was nothing. Either 
Comeau disbelieved him utterly, but was too 
polite to say so, or else he was afraid to per- 
mit the escape of the prisoner who had been in- 
trusted to hiscare. Claude then tried another 
means of influencing him. He reminded him 
that the Governor of Louisbourg had no juris- 
diction here; that the Acadians of Grand Pré 
were subject tothe King of England, and that 
all concerned in this business would be 
severely punished by the English as soon as 
they heard of it. But here Claude utterly 
missed his mark. No sooner had he said this, 
than old Comeau began to denounce the Eng- 
lish with the utmost scorn and contempt. He 
told Claude that there were many thousands 
of French in Acadia, and only a hundred 
English; that they were weak and powerless; 
that their fort at Annapolis was in a ruinous 
state; and that, before another year, they 
would be driven out forever. He asserted that 
the King of France was the greatest of all 
kings; that France was the most powerful 
of all countries; that Louisbourg was the 
strongest fortress in the universe; and that 
the French would drive the English, not only 
out of Acadia, but out of America. In fact, 
Claude's allusion to the English proved to be 
a most unfortunate one; for, whereas at first 
the old man seemed to feel some sort of sym- 
pathy with his misfortunes, so, at the last, 
excited by this allusion, he seemed to look 
upon him as a traitor to the cause of France, 
and as acriminal who was guilty of all that 
Cazeneau had laid to his charge. 

(TO BEB CONTINUED.} 
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‘“‘ARE YOU EXPECTING ANYTHING?”’ 








RUNNING TO WASTE. 


On THE BRIDGE. 


RUNNING TO WASTE. 
THE STORY OF A TOMBOY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHAPTER III. 
MRS. THOMPSON’S CROSS. 


HE captain cantered home in no enviable 
state of mind. His mission had been 
successful, inasmuch as he had gained Mrs. 
Sleeper’s consent to his plan for “tying up” 
her children. Otherwise he felt unhappy re- 
garding the events of the day. There were 
still stinging pains in his ankles and back to 
remind him of Miss Becky’s exploit, and the 
shrill, sarcastic voice of Hulda Prime still 
rang in hisears. That so miserable a creature 
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as he considered her should have dared to 
criticise his conduct was peculiarly mortifying 
to his pride. Aunt Hulda had, indeed, spoken 
boldly. He was, undoubtedly, the greatest 
man in Cleverly. Senior deacon in the church, 
moderator at town meetings, referee in all dis- 
putes, and general adviser of his fellow-towns- 
men, he was a man to be treated with respect, 
aman who would brook no interference with 
his plans, a man whose opinions must not be 
combated, and one whom people did not think 
it safe to thwart. And this poor old hanger- 
on at people’s firesides had dared to criticise a 
proceeding which others had not the courage 
to mention in his presence. And he’ had not 
the power to punish her. Poor Aunt Hulda 
was never thought so much of before by a 
man as she was by the captain during his 
homeward ride. 
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Gloomily he rode into the yard, and con- 
signed Uncle Ned to the care of Phil Hague, 
his man-of-all-work, who advanced, smiling, 
to meet him, undeterred by the black looks 
of his master. 

‘¢ By me sowl, cap’n, dear, it’s a fine lather 
yez given owld Uncle Ned. Is it fur ye’ve 
rode?” 

‘*No,” shortly replied the captain. 

‘Is that so? Thin what’s the matter wid 
the baste? Shure he’s not looked so wary 
loike since — since Masther Harry —” 

‘*Shut up, you fool!” thundered the cap- 
tain. ‘It’s your business to take care of him, 
and not to ask impertinent questions.” And 
he stamped into the house, muttering, ‘‘ Am 
I never to hear the last of that boy?” 

Phil scratched his head, and looked after the 
captain. me 

‘¢Shure there’s an aist wind blowin’, an” 
we'll have to be afther scuddin’ under bare 
poles, jist.” 

Gloomily the captain stalked through the 
various sections of his establishment, until he 
reached the front sitting-room, and found him- 
self in the presence of his wife. 

Mrs. Thompson was the queen of Cleverly 
society. The mention of her name in any 
company was enough to make the most silent 
tongue suddenly eloquent. She was plump 
in person and plump in virtues. Her face 
was just round and full enough to please every- 
body. Noone had such rosy cheeks as Mrs. 
Thompson, ‘ at her time of life, too!” There 
was the kindliest light in her gray eyes, and 
the jolliest puckers about her mouth; and the 
short gray curls that flourished all over her 
head formed a perfect crown of beauty — noth- 
ing else. Cleverly folks were proud of her, 
and well they might be. She was everybody’s 
friend. She not only ministered to the wants 
of the needy, but she sought them out. She 
was the first at the bedside of the sick, and 
the last to give them up, for she was as well 
skilled in domestic medicine as she was in 
domestic cooking, and superior in both. She 
was a wondrous helper, for she knew just where 
to put her hands; and an enchanting talker, 
for she never spoke ill of anybody. She was 
a devout sister of the church, promulgating 
the true religious doctrines of faith, hope, and 
charity with no sanctimonious face, but puri- 
fying and warming with the incense of good 
deeds and the sunshine of a life cheerful, 
hopeful, and energetic. She had her cross to 
bear — who has not?— but she so enveloped 
it in the luxuriant branches of the tree of 
usefulness rooted in her own heart, that its 
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burden lay easy on her broad, matronly shoul- 
ders. 

On the captain’s entrance she was seated in 
a low rocking-chair, darning one of her hus- 
band’s socks. She looked-up, with a smile 
upon her face. 

‘‘ Ah, father! back early to-day!” 

‘“‘ Father!” snapped the captain, as. he flung 
himself upon a sofa. ‘* Why will you insist 
on calling me by that name? Haven't I re- 
peatedly asked you not to?” 

‘*So you have, Paul, so you have; and I’ve 
repeatedly disobeyed you,” cheerfully answered 
the good woman. ‘I didn’t mean to; but 
women are so forgetful! I'll be more careful 
in future, fath— Dear me, there it is again!” 

‘‘ There, there! what’s the use of talking to 
you? ButIwon’t have it. I tell you I’m no 
father. I won't bea father. When that boy 
took the reins in his own hands, I cut him out 
of my heart. I'll never, never own him!” 

Mrs. Thompson bit her lips. Evidently the 
cross was bearing down hard upon her. Only 
an instant, and the smile came back. 

‘“*You rode up from the bridge. Been over 
to Delia’s?” 

‘¢ Yes, I’ve been over to Delia’s. That wo- 
man, and that woman’s young ones, will drive 
me crazy.” 

‘*Then I wouldn’t go over there, if I were 
you. Let me be your messenger in future.” 

‘“*No,-marm. I’ve taken this case into my 
own hands, and I mean to finish it. When 
Sleeper disappeared, I told you not to go near 
them, for I knew that you would be just fool- 
ish enough to fix them up so comfortably, she 
would lead an idle life; and I wasn’t going to 
have anything of the kind going on. She’s 
got to come to hard work, and she might as 
well commence first-as last. 


It’s a mystery 
to me how she’s got along so well as she 
has.” 


It was no mystery to Mrs. Thompson. She 
had been forbidden to go, but not to send; 
and many and heavy had been the burdens 
her messengers had carried across the river to 
the little brown house on the hill. 

‘But I’ve settled things now,” continued 
the captain. ‘* Next Monday the young ones 
go to school.” ‘ 

‘*Next Monday! No, no; don’t send them 
then!” cried Mrs. Thompson, with a shade 
of alarm in her manner. 

‘“*And why not? I'd like to know. 
Monday the term begins.” 

‘* Yes; but— but hadn’t you better wait a 
few days?” 

“Wait? wait? I won’t wait a moment after 


Next 
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the doors open. 
and early.” 

‘¢ Just as you say, Paul,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, with a sigh. ‘*How is Delia? looking 
well?” 

‘““No; she looks bad. Think she might, 
with that grumbling old crone fastened on 
to her.” 

“Old crone! 
mean?” 

“Hulda Prime. 


Next Monday they go, bright 


Why, Paul, whom do you 


She’s dropped in there to 
‘help’! Help make her miserable; that’s all 
she'll do. Plaguy old busybody, meddling in 
other people’s affairs! I wish the town was 
well rid of her.” 

‘‘She is rather an encumbrance— that’s a 
fact,” quietly replied Mrs. Thompson. ‘ But 
we are never troubled with her.” 

‘¢ She knows better than to come near me,” 
said the captain, with a wise shake of the head. 
‘““Why, she had the impudence to taunt me 
with having turned my own son out of doors!” 

‘“‘Indeed!” said his wife, hardly able to 
conceal a smile. 

‘Yes, she did; and she’d heard that, spite of 
me, the boy had gone through college. Plague 

“take her!” 

‘“‘Indeed! Well, Aunt Hulda never picks her 
words. She is sometimes very aggravating.” 

“ Aggravatingi She’s insolent. The idea 
of her daring to talk so to me! O, if there 
was only a lawto shut the mouths of such 
meddling old tattlers, I'd spend every cent I 
have but what I’d lock her up where her voice 
could never be heard!” 

The captain, unable longer to keep quiet, 
here rose, dashed about the room two or three 
times, then darted out, and his angry tirade 
died away in the distance as he made his way 
to the barn. : 

Mrs. Thompson sat quiet a moment, then 
burst into such a merry peal of laughter that 
the Canary in the cage abeve her head was 
inspired, and burst into a torrent of song. 
The audacity of Aunt Hulda seemed to affront 
Mrs. Thompson far less severely than it did 
her husband, for that was the cause of her 
mirth. 

Had Captain Thompson really been a bad 
man, his frequent outbursts of passion might 
have terrified, and his fierce threats have 
pained her; but a long acquaintance with the 
defect in his otherwise good disposition had 
made these stormy passages too familiar to be 
dreaded. His one defect — Mrs. Thompson’s 
cross — was obstinacy. Give the man his own 
way, and he was ready for any good act or 
work: thwart him in the slightest particular, 
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and he was immovable. Andso Mrs. Thomp- 
son, like a wise woman, never openly arrayed 
herself against his wishes or opinions. And 
yet the captain would have been astonished, 
had he calmly investigated the matter, to find 
how seldom he really had hisown way. This 
shrewd woman, knowing it was useless to 
combat his stubborn spirit, was continually 
setting up safety-rods to attract this destruc- 
tive fluid where it could do no harm; contriv- 
ing plans for him to combat, herself triumph- 
ing in their downfall, while he exulted in his 
supposed victory. 

Miss Becky’s career was a case in point. 
She had been pained to see and hear of the 
girl’s wild, mischievous pranks, and felt it was 
time she should be sent to school. She took 
occasion one day, when, in sight of the win- 
dow, Becky had climbed up the lightning-rod 


‘on the church, and seated herself in a window 


over the door, to call her husband’s attention 
to the fact, with the remark that ‘‘ such exer- 
cise must be excellent for a girl’s constitution.” 
The captain fired up at once, denounced such 
tomboy tricks, and declared the girl should 
go to school, or he’d know the reason why. 

And so, thanks to Mrs. Thompson, and not 
her husband, Becky was to be turned from the 
error of her ways. The captain was a liberal 
man; his purse was always open to the de- 
mands of his wife. She might cover every 
bed in the parish with comforters, clothe the 
poor, and feed the hungry, to her heart’s con- 
tent; he would never stop to count the cost. * 
And so she often managed to repair damages 
his temper had caused out of his own purse. 

But the man’s obstinacy had caused one se- 
rious disaster, which she found all her woman’s 
wit necessary to repair. It had driven their 
only child from his home, and made a breach 
between father and son which might never be 
healed. 

Harry Thompson, at the age of fifteen, was 
a leader among the boys of Cleverly. He 
was brave, skilful, and mischievous. Hé was 
looked upon as a hero by his playfellows, whom 
he could incite to the performance of wonder- 
ful gymnastic feats, or to the perpetration of 
boyish tricks hardly as creditable. Among. 
his enthusiastic admirers was Becky Sleeper, 
then ten years of age, whom, being a special 
favorite of his, he took pains to train in all 
the sports with which he was familiar. He 
was then attending the school; no interested 
student, but very quick and apt to learn, stand- 
ing fair in his class. The next year he was 
sent to the academy; and a suddenly-acquired 
taste for learning so fired his ambitious spirit 
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that at the end of the second year he gradu- 
ated at the head of his class, with the reputa- 
tion of being a remarkable scholar. Then, 
hungry for knowledge, he wanted to go to col- 
lege. But Captain Thompson had already 
planned a course for his son. He had book- 
learning enough; he wanted him to be a prac- 
tical man. He should gointo the yard, and 
learn the trade of aship-carpenter; in time he 
could be a builder; and then the son could 
build, and the father would fit out and send 
his ships abroad. 

The son demurred. The father’s obstinacy 
asserted itself; he could not be made to listen 
to reason; and the matter ended by the boy’s 
proclaiming his determination to go through 
college, if he had to scrub the floors to get 
through, and the father’s threat that, if he 
left home, the doors should be closed against 
his return. 

The boy went. The mention of his name 
was forbidden in his home by the angry fa- 
ther. He had been gone four years, and the 
captain seemed as insensible to his welfare as 
he did when he pronounced his dictum. 

But the mother, she had not held her peace 
for four long years without knowledge of her 
boy. Snugly tucked away among her treasures 
were weekly records of her son’s progress, in 
his own handwriting — tender, loving epis- 
tles, such as make a mother’s heart warm and 
happy, telling of true growth in manhood’s no- 
blest attributes, and showing in every line the 
blessed power of a mother’s influence. 

Despite her cross, Mrs. Thompson was a 
happy woman, and the championship of her 
son by Aunt Hulda was a power to make her 
merry; for ske knew how her Harry got 
through college. He didn’t scrub the floors to 
get through. O, no! Captain Thompson’s 
purse paved the way for a more stately march 
through the halls of learning. 

And 60, having had her laugh, Mrs. Thomp- 
son called, in a loud voice, — 

* Silly!” 

Silly, somewhere down in the tail of the kite, 
answered the summons with a shrill ‘‘ Yes, 
marm,” and in a few minutes entered the room. 

Priscilla York was one of Mrs. Thompson’s 
charity patients—a tall, ungainly, awkward 
girl, whom, from pity, the good woman had 
taken into her house; with a desire to teach 
her a few of the rudiments of housekeeping. 

Silly was by no means a promising pupil, 
her “‘ breaking in” requiring the breaking up 
of many dishes and the exercise of much pa- 
tience. 

She was abrupt and jerking in her motions, 
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except when she walked; then she seemed 
afraid of damaging carpets, not having been 
accustomed to them, and walked on tiptoe, 
which peculiar footfall caused the heels of 
her slip-shod shoes to drop with a ‘‘clap-clap- 
clap,” as she crossed the oil-cloth on the floor 
of the dining-room. Her clothes hung loosely 
on her, and as she entered the room her arms 
were stuck stiff at her side, her mouth wide 
open, and her eyes staring as though she ex- 
pected to hear some dreadful news. 

‘* Silly,” said Mrs. Thompson, “ get the 
covered basket.” 

“Yes, marm,” said Silly, and darted for 
the door. 

‘“¢ Stop, stop, child; I’ve not finished.” 

Silly darted back again. 

“IT want you to get the covered basket, and 
take some things over to Mrs. Sleeper.” 

‘“‘Yes, marm;” and the girl darted-for the 
door a second time. 

‘Silly, stop this instant! 
world are you thinking of?” 

‘‘The covered basket, marm; 
pantry.” 

* Silly, when I have finished what I want to 
say, I will tell you to go.” 

“Then you don’t want the covered basket, 
marm?” ; 

‘¢ Get the covered basket, put in it the ham 
that was left at dinner, a pair of chickens I 
cooked this morning, a couple of mince pies, 
and a loaf of bread. Do you understand?” 

‘¢ Yes, marm. Basket, ham, chickens, mince 
pie, bread,” said Silly, briskly. 

‘Very well. Those are for Mrs. Sleeper, 
with my compliments.” 

‘Yes, marm. Basket and all?” 

*“* Bring back the basket, of course. 
go aii 

‘“‘Yes, marm;” and Silly made a third dart 
doorward. 

*¢ Stop, stop, Silly!” 

**-You told me to go when you said go; and 
I was a going to go.” 

‘* That was my mistake, Silly. I want you 
to go to the pantry, get a bottle of currant 
wine, a jar of damson preserves, and a box 
of sardines. Can you find’them all?” 

‘**O, yes, marm. Currant wine, damson 
preserves, sardines.” 

“Very well. Becareful in handling things. 
Those are for Aunt Hulda, with my compli- 
ments. Make no mistake, and be sure to tell 
her Isent them. Now, Silly, go.” 

Silly started at the word “go” so forcibly 
that she ran plump against the portly form 
of the captain, who just then entered. 


What in the 


it’s in the 


Now 
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‘* Hang it!” roared he; *‘ why don’t you see 
where you are going, stupid?” 

‘* Stupid” stopped not to tell the reason 
why, but darted by the captain: and soon a 
commotion among the dishes in the pantry 
made it evident that Silly was ‘“ handling 
things ” none too carefully. 

‘*Where’s that crazy thing going now?” 
muttered the captain, as he stalked to the 
window. 

**On one of my errands, Paul; so don’t be 
inquisitive.” 

Had he dreamed that Aunt Hulda’s defence 
of his boy had turned his wife’s sympathies in 
her direction, and that there was likely to be 
a shower of goodies poured into the spinster’s 
lap, he might have been inquisitive, instead 
of shouting at that particular moment, — 

‘Hang it! there’s that boy again! and 
with my apples, too! He shan’t escape me 
this time. No, no.” And the captain darted 
from the room, and out into the road, bare- 
headed. 

Teddy Sleeper had waited two hours, in the 
woods behind the orchard, the return of Becky, 
supposing that, as she was the leader of the 
expedition, after decoying the captain toa safe 
distance, she would return to rescue her fol- 
lower; for Teddy had not sufficient reliance 
on his own skill to venture either an attack or 
aretreat. At last, getting weary, he crept out 
into the lane, and from there into the main 
street, and started forhome. But as he neared 
the church he was waylaid by half a dozen 
of his cronies, just returning from a game of 
base ball, and, of course, very hungry. Catch- 
ing sight of the fruit stowed away in Teddy’s 
jacket, they set up a roar of delight, and sur- 
rounded him. 

** Hooray! Ted’s made a haul!” 

‘* Divy’s the thing — hey, Ted?” 

*¢O, come, Ted, don’t be mean.” 

‘* But they ain’t mine; they’re Becky’s,” said 
Teddy, warding off the snatches at his plun- 
der as best he could with his elbows. 

‘*Becky’s — are they? Hooray! She won’t 
care. Divy, Ted. She’s the best fellow in 
town.” 

Teddy had about made up his mind to un- 
bosom himself to his captors, when he caught 
sight of the bareheaded captain emerging 
from the door. A shiver ran through him. 
Hardly a chance for escape now. Neverthe- 
less he darted round the corner at a lively 
pace, and down the hill. The disappointed 
boys, not having seen the captain, but sup- 
posing Teddy was attempting to escape from 
them, set up a yell, and started in pursuit. 
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But Teddy had made a good start, and fear 
lent unwonted activity to his legs. So, down © 
the hill they went, Teddy ahead, the boys close 
at his heels, and the captain dashing on be- 
hind. 

With such a load as he carried, Teddy could 
not long keep up his gallant pace, and his 
pursuers rapidly gained upon him. He was 
almost to the bridge, and there was Becky 
cheering andclapping her hands. If hecould 
only reach her, he felt he was safe. With a 
quick impulse, he drew two apples from his 
bosom, and threw them over his head. The 
foremost boy stopped suddenly to pick them 
up. Ona down grade, too! The result was 
appalling. In an instant he was on the ground, 
with his companions piled upon him. A pit- 
fall in the path of the irate captain. His pon- 
derous body launched itself upon the heap, and 
great was the fall thereof. Screams, groans, 
and dirt filled the air as Teddy reached the 
bridge. The vanquished picked themselves 


up as best they could, without a thought of 
further pursuit, while the’ conquering heroes 
marched up the hill, to make, in some secure 
retreat, a fair division of the spoils. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BECKY SLEEPER’S CHARITY. 


‘*REMEMBER the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy,” was a precept by no means religiously 
observed at the little brown house on the hill. 
Mrs. Sleeper had never been a regular attend- 
ant at divine service, even in her happiest 
days, and, since her peculiar misfortune, had 
almost entirely neglected the church. A part 
of the day was regularly spent in poring over 
the letters of her husband, the effect of which 
was to set her weeping for the balance. The 
young people, left to their own devices, amused 
themselves by pitching ‘‘ quakes” behind the 
house, playing tag in the barn, or by indulgence 
in other equally indecorous sports endeavored 
to wear out the long day. Aunt Hulda gen- 
erally brought forth from their resting-place 
at the bottom of her trunk ‘‘ The Family Phy- 
sician,” or ‘“‘ Every Woman her own Doctor,” 
two standard works for the cure of all diseases, 
and faithfully consulted them for remedies to 
meet her infirmities, or, from old habit, took 
the ponderous family Bible into her lap, and 
in its pages sought consolation, the Book of 
Job, however, being the portion which really 
soothed her perturbed spirit. 

On the Sunday following the disaster on the 
hill, the afflicted spinster, in the sitting-room, 
was groaning over a treatise on cancer, in 
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‘*The Family Physician,” that disease being 
the order of the day in her system of com- 
plaints. It was near the middle of the after- 
noon, and Becky, having exhausted the supply 
of out-door sports, was lying upon the sofa, 
and, with a very dissatisfied look upon her 
face, was watching Aunt Hulda. Teddy, who 
seldom lost sight of his sister, was flattening 
his nose against the window-pane. 

‘* Aunt Hulda,” said Becky, suddenly, ‘‘don’t 
you think Sunday is an awful long day?” 

“IT do, by hokey!” blurted out. Teddy. 
‘*Can’t get up no fun, nor nothin’. I'd like 
to go a fishin’ fust rate; but jest as you gita 
nibble, long comes some of the meetin’-house 
folks, and begin to talk about breakin’ the 
Sabbath. And that jest scares off all the 
fish.” 

‘And the fisherman, too, Teddy. My 
sakes, how you did run last Sunday when 
Deacon Hill caught you fishing down at the 
fore side!” said Becky, with a laugh. 

‘* Plague take him! he jest marched off with 
my line and bait, too,” growled Teddy. ‘It’s 
none of his business, anyhow.” 

‘** All days are long to a poor, afflicted cree- 
ter,” groaned Aunt Hulda. ‘ But when I was 
a girl of your age, I did think Sunday was as 
long as six week-days beat into one; but then 
it’s the Lord’s day, andI s’pose, after all, we 
can make it long or short, just as we try to do 
what He wants us to.” 

** Well, I’d like to know what: he wants me 
to do, for I can’t find out any way to make it 
short. It’s just hateful, and I wish there 
-wasn’t any such day,” replied Becky, turning 
restlessly about. 

‘*Why, Rebecca Sleeper, how can you talk 
so? Once of the things he wants folks to do 
is to go to meetin’ regular. You ought to 
know that well enough.” 

**Does he?” said Becky, with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eye. ‘‘Seems to me, Aunt 
Hulda, you don’t mind very well.” 

‘Lor, child, I’m a poor, afflicted creeter. 
He don’t expect me to do much but bear my 
troubles patiently; and I’m sure I do that,” 
said Aunt Hulda, forcing a look of resigna- 
tion into her face. 

‘** Don’t think much of goin’ to meetin’, any- 
how,” said Teddy. ‘* They always pokes us up 
in the gallery, and won’t let us go to sleep; 
and if old Fox, the sexton, ketches a feller 
firin’ spitballs, he jest whacks him on the 
head.” 

‘“*Then there are other ways to make the 
day short — readin’ the Bible and other good 
books.” 
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‘*Yes; ‘Family Physician,’ I s’pose,” said 
Teddy. ‘I jest wish I had Robinson Crusoe: 
that’s a fust-rate one.” 

‘* Then a goin’ to see sick folks, and carryin’ 
’em little dainties, is another; and that makes 
the day short, I tell you,” continued Aunt 
Hulda. ‘* When I was a helpin’ Mrs. Lincoln, 
years and years ago, she used to say to me 
Sunday afternoons, ‘ Hulda, don’t you want 
to clap on your bonnet and run over to the 
widder Starns with this basket?’ or, * Hulda, 
don’t you. want to carry this jelly round to 
Mr. Peters? He’s terrible sick.” AndI used to 
go and go, and never feel a bit tired, because 
it was charitable work; and Sundays used to 
go quicker than week-days, and I was glad 
when they come round again. Now there’s 
poor Mr. York, Silly York’s father; poor man, 
he’s most gone with the consumption; now, 
if you only had a nice little bit of somethin’ 
good to take over to him, you don’t know how 
good you would feel, and how the time would 
fly! O, dear, if I was only strong and well! 
But what’s the use of talkin’? Here I’ve got 
the rheumatics so I can’t walk, and the neu- 
rology soI can’t sit still, and I’m afraid there’s 
a cancer comin’ on the end of my tongue, and 
then I can’t talk.” 

Here Aunt Hulda ran out her tongue, and 
commenced exploring it with her finger to 
find a small pimple which had made its ap- 
pearance that day. Becky lay very quiet on 
the sofa, watching Aunt Hulda, who, after the 
examination of her tongue, plunged into ‘‘ The 
Family Physician” with anxious interest. 

‘*Did she ever delight in doing good?” 
thought Becky, as she studied Aunt Hulda’s 
face with renewed interest. ‘* Everybody calls 
her a nuisance, and everybody laughs at her 
complaints. She take nice things to sick folks, 
and feel good in doing it! And she says this 
is the Lord’s day, — this long, weary day, — 
and can be made short and pleasant like the 
other six! Why, she talks like a minister!” 

Aunt Hulda was a new being in the girl's 
eyes. She began to reverence the afflicted 
spinster. She lay there so quiet that Teddy 
looked round inastonishment. His sister had 
been lying perfectly still for fifteen minutes. 
Such an occurrence startled him. 

‘* Becky, what's the matter? Sick—hey?” 

‘““No, Teddy,” replied Becky, startled in 
turn; ‘‘ I’m thinking — that’s all.” 

‘Don’t do it. "Twill make you sick — see 
if it don’t.” 

“T guess not, Teddy,” replied Becky, jump- 
ing up. ‘I’m going into the kitchen.” 

Teddy followed her as she left the room. 
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‘* Teddy,” said Becky, solemnly, after she 
had softly closed the kitchen door behind 
them, ‘‘ I expect we’re awful wicked.” 

‘*Do you, though?” said Teddy, with, star- 
ingeyes. ‘* What for?’’ 

‘* Because Sunday’s such alongday. Didn’t 
you hear what Aunt Hulda said? It’s the 
Lord’s day, and we can make it short or long, 
just as we try to do what he wants us to.” 

‘* Well, what’s he want us to do?” 

‘« To go tochurch, and not stay at home and 
pitch quakes.” 

‘* How are we goin’ to church without clo’es? 
My elbows are all out; so’s my knees. They’d 
send us home quick, I tell you.” 

‘*T suppose they would,” replied Becky, 
thoughtfully. ‘* Well, there’s one thing we 
might do — carry something nice to sick folks.” 

‘We ain’t got nothin’ nice, and don’t know 
any sick folks,” replied matter-of-fact Teddy, 
who failed to see anything time-shortening in 
Becky’s project. 

‘*We know Mr. York, who’s got the con- 
sumption.” 

“Well, we might go and catch some fish 
and take to him — only I’ve lost my line.” 

‘*No; something better than that, Teddy. 
Now you run and get a basket. I know what 
to take.” 


Teddy went into the wood-shed, and soon 
returned with a very dilapidated basket. 

“That will do nicely. Now let's see what 
we can find to put into it,” said Becky, as she 


opened the door of the cupboard. ‘“ Here’s a 
bottle of currant wine; I guess that’s good for 
consumption; we'll take that. And here’s ajar 
of preserves; they always give them to sick 
folks; we'll take that. And here’s a box of 
sardines. I don’t know about that. Well, 
we'll take it, any way.” 

‘“Why, Becky, these things are what Mrs. 
Thompson sent to Aunt Hulda,” said Teddy, 
a little alarmed at Becky’s proceedings. 

‘*So they are;” and Becky wavered a mo- 
ment. ‘No matter; she'll send her some 
more, I guess. Besides, Aunt Hulda won't 
care, for we’re going to do good with them. 
There’s a pair of chickens, too; but I guess 
they’re most too hearty for sick folks. Now 
let’s be off.” 

With the basket between them, they crept 
into the wood-shed, from there into a pasture 
behind the house, crossed that, climbed a 
fence, and struck into the Foxtown road. The 
Yorks lived upon this road, a good mile and a 
half from Mrs. Sleeper’s. The basket was a 
heavy, unwieldy affair, in which the ‘* good 
things” bounced about in a very unsatisfac- 
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tory manner; and thecouple ‘‘ changed hands” 
many times before they reached their desti- 
nation. 

In answer to Becky’s knock, the door was 
opened by Mrs. York, a short, buxom woman 
with a very pleasant face. 

** Becky Sleeper — of all things! What in 
the world brought you here? and what have 
you got there?” 

‘* Thought we’d come over and bring some- 
thing to Mr. York. He’s sick—ain’t he?” 
answered Becky. 

‘*Why, you good little soul! Come right 
in; my poor man will be dreadful glad to see 
you.” 

Becky and Teddy accepted the cordial invi- 
tation, and were ushered into the presence of 
the “poor man.” Mr. York was by no means 
so far gone as people imagined. True, there 
were about him symptoms of the dread dis- 
ease which New England makes a specialty; 
but he was a very lazy man, and took advan- 
tage of any slight cold to house himself, and 
be nursed by his wife. Mrs. York was not 
an idle woman; she washed, ironed, and 
scrubbed in the neighborhood, when her hus- 
band worked at his trade; the moment he 
‘* felt bad” she dropped all outside labor, and 
gave her attention to him, magnifying his 
troubles by her sympathy, and thus making 
a ‘* baby” of a man who was strong enough 
to support his family, had he the inclination. 
Of course, in this state of affairs, there was 
no income, and the active charity of Cleverly 
had a loud call in that direction. 

The room was neat and tidy; the ‘* poor. 
man” lay upon a sofa: two of the five chil- 
dren with which this couple were blessed were 
playing about the room; two were at church; 
the eldest, Silly, was in the next room, putting 
away her things, having just returned home 
from Mrs. Thompson’s. 

‘* Only think, father, here’s Becky and Ted- 
dy Sleeper come all the way alone to bring 
you something nice. Of all things! Why, 
Becky, I thought you didn’t care for anything 
but getting into scrapes and out again. You've 
got a good heart, any way — ain’t she, father?” 

Father raised himself on his clbow, with a 
faint ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” and fastened his eyes on 
the basket, somewhat more interested in the 
good things than the good heart. 

‘¢ Empty your basket right on to the table, 
Becky. Did your mother send ’em?” 

‘“‘No; mother’s sick,” replied Becky, a little 
defiantly, for the allusion to scrapes had struck 
her as not exactly polite under the circum- 
stances. ‘‘No, Mrs. York; I thought I'd 
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pick up something myself. Here’s a bottle 
of wine, a jar of preserves, and a box of sar- 
dines,” placing them upon the table. “If 
they’ll do Mr. York any good, you’re welcome 
to them.” 

“Why, they’re real nice, and we’re ever 80 
much obliged to you, Becky. Where did you 
get them?” 

Becky was silenta moment. She had not 
expected such a question, was not prepared to 
tell the truth, and would not lie, lying being 
an infirmity which she detested ; not, however, 
from any prompting of her moral nature, but 
Because she thought it a cowardly way of get- 
ting out of a scrape. 

**Do'you think it polite, Mrs. York, to ask 
so many questions when people take the trou- 
ble to bring you things?” she said, at last, 
with an abused look in her eyes. 

‘*No, I don’t, Becky,” replied Mrs. York, 
with a laugh. ‘It’s real mean, and I'll say 
no more. You’re a dear good girl, and you 
deserve a better bringing up than you’re get- 
ting now. Here’s Silly. — Silly, do look here; 
see what these dear children have brought 
your father — wine, preserves, sardines! Ain’t 
they kind?” 

Silly stopped short in the doorway, and 
looked in astonishment first at the table, then 
at Becky. 

‘¢ Wine, preserves, sardines! Becky Sleep- 
er, where did you get those things?” 

‘It’s none of your business,” replied Becky. 
*¢T didn’t come here to be asked questions.” 

“OQ, you didn’t!” sneered Silly. ‘I know 
where you got em: you stole ’em ! — Mother, 
they’re the very things Mrs. Thompson sent 
over to Hulda Prime yesterday afternoon; and 
I took ’em.” 

‘*Land of liberty sakes! You don’t mean 
it!” cried Mrs. York, with uplifted hands. 

‘“*Now, you young ones, take them things 
right back!” cried Silly, stamping her foot 
and jerking her arms about in an extraordi- 
nary manner. 

‘*T wouldn’t send them back, Silly,” said 
her father; with a faint hope of retaining the 
delicacies, the sight of which had made his 
mouth water. ‘‘ Perhaps Hulda Prime sent 
’em.” 

‘Hulda Prime, indeed! Ketch her parting 
with her things; she’s too mean. No; they 
shall go back, quick, too. What would Mrs. 
Thompson say? Don’t you feel mean, Becky 
Sleeper?” 

From the color of Becky’s face it was evi- 
dent she was not contented with the situation. 
As for Teddy, he was terrified, expecting every 
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moment the swinging arms of Silly would be 
attracted to the vicinity of his ears. 

** Now off with you,” continued Silly, toss- 
ing the articles into the basket; ‘‘and don’t 
you ever show your faces here again. Purty 
capers you cut up, Becky Sleeper,” picking up 
the basket. ‘‘ Here, take hold of it,” opening 
the door. ‘‘ Now, start yourselves, quick, or 
I'll know the reason why.” 

Bang went the door, and the charitable 
party were in the road, with the rejected offer- 
ing still upon their hands. They stood a mo- 
ment looking at each other and the closed 
door behind them, Becky’s face crimson with 
shame, Teddy’s eyes, now that he was out of - 
danger, blazing with anger. 

‘* Well, well,” sputtered Teddy, ‘‘ here’s a 
purty kettle of fish. Nice scrape you’ve got 
us in now, Becky Sleeper! You ought to 
know better.” 

*¢ Aunt Hulda said this was the Lord’s work,” 
answered Becky, meekly. ‘‘I was only trying 
to make the day short and pleasant.” 

‘* Well, if it’s the Lord’s work, you’ve made 
a botch of it; and if he sent you here, he 
made a mistake in the house.” 

“Don’t talk so, Teddy; it’s wicked.” 

*¢ It’s wickeder to have to lug that basket 
way round home again. I won’tdo it. Let's 
chuck it in the water.” 

‘*No, no, Teddy; let’s take it home. I 
wouldn’t have believed Silly York could be so 
mean.. Poor as they are, too!” ~ 

‘*T should think so! Folks don’t get sar- 
dines and currant wine every day.” 

** Come, let’s go the shortest way, Teddy.” 

They took up the basket, and started home- 
ward. The shortest way was by the main 
street, and as they entered it they met the 
people coming from church. So, with down- 
cast faces, the disappointed almoners ran the 
gantlet of wondering eyes, attracted by the 
uncommon sight of two poorly-dressed young- 
sters lugging a heavy basket on Sunday. 

For the first time in her life Becky was mor- 
tified at the condition in which she found her- 
self. As she passed neatly-dressed girls of her 
own age, and heard the laughter which they 
took no pains to suppress, her old defiant man- 
ner failed to assert itself, and she hung her 
head in shame. To add to her humilia- 
tion, when they reached the church, Captain 
Thompson was standing on the steps talking 
with the sexton. 

“Heavens and earth! What new caper’s 
this?” he shouted, making a dash at the cul- 
prits. 

Becky, having her head down, had not seen 
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the captain, but she heard his voice and recog- 
nized it. She gave one startled look, dropped 
the basket, and ran. Teddy was not slow in 
following her example. The captain made a 
motion as if to follow them, but giving a 
thought to the day, and perhaps another to 
the steepness of the hill they were rapidly de- 
scending, changed his mind, picked up the 
basket, and entered his house. 

Becky and her accomplice made: no stops 
until they reached home. They dashed into 
the sitting-room, breathless and frightened. 

‘*Massy sakes! do you want to take the 
house down?” cried Aunt Hulda. ‘‘ Whaton 
airth’s the matter now?” 

‘‘ Aunt Hulda, I don’t believe you know a 
thing about making Sunday short and pleas- 
ant,” said Becky, indignantly. ‘I’ve tried it, 
and it’s just as hateful a way of having a good 
time as ever I saw.” 

“Tried it! Tried what?” 
Hulda. 

‘‘ Carrying nice things to sick folks, and get- 
ting snubbed for your pains,” said Becky. 

“Yes, and gittin’ yer shins barked with 
plaguy big baskets,” added Teddy. 

‘Carrying things! 
ried? Where have you been?” 

‘‘Currant wine, preserves, and sardines!” 
sputtered Teddy. 

‘© Yes, to Mr. York; and got turned out of 
doors,” added Becky. 

‘“‘Currant wine! Heavens and airth!” 
screamed Aunt Hulda, jumping up and dart- 
ing into the kitchen with an activity she sel- 
dom displayed. 

She flew to the cupboard, gave one look, 
uttered a dismal groan, and darted back to the 
sitting-room. 

‘You hateful young one, you’ve stolen my 
things! What do you mean?” she cried, seiz- 
ing Becky by the shoulder, and shaking her. 
‘“‘Is that the way you rob a poor, afflicted cree- 
ter? What have you done with them? Where 
are they?” 

‘Don’t care where they are! Wish they 
were at the bottom of the river! Quit shak- 
ing me!” , 

‘‘Guess they’re safe, Aunt Hulda,” said 
Teddy, with a grin. ‘‘ Cap’n Thompson’s got 
’em,.” 

‘*Cap’n Thompson!” gasped Aunt Hulda, 
staring at Teddy. In his hands she felt they 
were indeed safe. It was too much. She 
dropped Becky, tottered to the sofa, and add- 
eda fit of hysterics to the catalogue of her 
numerous ailments. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


cried Aunt 


What /have you car- 





RIDERLESS.* 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


RESH blew the breeze of the morning, 
And bright shone the orient sun; 
It scattered the wan wreaths of vapor, 
And the war clouds dark and dun. 


The happy birds were still cooing, 
Each to her trancéd mate, 
Unrecking the tide of battle. 
Or an emperor’s hapless fate. 


At the clarion call of the bugle 
Fast came the thundering steeds, 
With stirrup and harness flying— ~ 

Mute tokens of gallant deeds. 


O destriers, where are your masters? 
Ye come with the wind’s wild speed; 
But where are the hands that should guide 
you? 
Held captive while ye are freed. 


Swift from the fray and the carnage, 
Where valor and strength were laid low, 
O, heard ye the whiz of the bullet 
As it sped on its errand of woe? 


Your fetlocks are stainéd and bleeding, 
Your manes are all matted with gore; 

Of what sorrowful tale are ye bearers, 
Steeds riderless thirty score? 


—_—_—_—_>—_—_—— 


—— THERE are but few born geniuses. Many 
who in manhood are called great geniuses 
were simply industrious, persevering boys. 
We will quote the words of one of our most 


brilliant statesmen, Alexander Hamilton. 
‘‘Men give me credit for genius. All the 
genius I have lies just in this: when I have 
a subject in hand, I study it profoundly. Day 
and night it is before me. I explore it in all 
its bearings. My mind becomes pervaded 
with it. Then the effort which I make the 
people are pleased to call the fruit of genius. 
It is the fruit of labor and thought.” How 
often the supposed genius in a family amounts 
to nothing as a man, while the slow, plod- 
ding boy, often the jest of his quick-witted 
brother, grows to be a distinguished scholar 
as aman! Application, which all can culti- 
vate, is better than genius. 





* “On the morning after the battle of Sedan, at the sound 
of the bugle, six hundred riderless horses galloped to the ren- 
dezvous.”’ 
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E, the undersigned, fully aware of the 

immense advantages to be derived from 

social gatherings and the mutual interchange 

of thought, do hereby form ourselves into a 

body, under the title of ‘‘The Homespun 
Club.” 

That we may have a full understanding of 
each other’s views and feelings, it may be well 
for us, in this place, to rehearse our Creed. 

** A creed is a sort of faith-edifice, in which 
one statement is placed upon another like 
stone upon stone in a building, in order that 
those interested may see and agree upon the 
integrity of every part, and give their assent 
to the combination of the whole.” 

1. We believe that woman exerts an un- 
bounded influence upon society, and therefore 
it is her highest duty to strive for human 
progress. 

2. We believe society develops and dis- 
covers its own power, transmitting it by edu- 
cation from one generation to another; there- 
fore women, as the primary educators of 
youth, have the means of laying a foundation 
which shall.remain firm and unshaken amid 
the stormy elements of life, and through all 
its vicissitudes. 

3. We believe that — 

“OQ, pshaw!” interrupted Delia; ‘‘ don’t 
let us have to tell what we believe; there will 
never be an end of it. I hate your ‘firstly, 
secondly, thirdly.’ ” 

* So do I,” ejaculated several others. 

‘I am thinking,” said Henrietta, ‘ that I 
have written ittoo— WhatshallIsay? Moth- 
er had to go away, and I-didn’t know how to 








do it; that’s the truth. If she had been here 
to help, it would not have been so—” 

‘¢ Stiff and formal for us,” said Jane. ‘* Be- 
sides, some of it is quoted; we girls don’t 
want to quote from learned men. I go in for 
originality.” .. 

‘¢ Suppose we read all the resolutions that 
have been brought in, and try to make some- 
thing out of them,” said Emma. 

‘‘ Don’tread mine first,”’ ‘* Nor mine,” ‘* Nor 
mine,” shouted several. 

“T’ll tell you what we will do,” replied 
Emma; ‘* we will put them all into a box, 
shake them together, and then draw out and 
read as they come.” 

They did so, and read as follows: ‘ Re- 
solved, that I respect labor, am perfectly will- 
ing to work and economize in a reasonable way ; 
but I will never make my husband’s shirts.” 

‘“*Good, good!” exclaimed Emma; ‘ how 
many times have I seen dear aunt Ida in de- 
spair over pa’s shirts! Let her do what she 
would, he never thought they were just right; 
and, would you believe it? Dick and Tom are 
beginning to stand before the glass, turn and 
twist their heads, yerking the bosoms of their 
shirts all the while, to see if there is not some- 
thing to find fault with. By the way, perhaps 
I ought not to have interrupted the reading.” 

‘IT suppose cousin Henry would pronounce 
such a proceeding unparliamentary,” said 
Delia, laughing; ‘‘ but never mind; it’s good 
fun; let’s comment as we go along. Those in 
favor, please manifest. It is a vote.” 

‘One word more about shirt-making, 
then,” said Jane. ‘‘I agree with Emma, in 
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the main, for I have often heard my mother 
say that shirts were a great bother; yet it 
seems to’me it would be a good plan to /earn 
to make them, so that if needs must, our men 
folks will not be obliged to thrust their heads 
through a hole in a sort of bag tied about the 
waist, as poor Mr. Sharp did when his wife 
undertook a new and easy method of shirt- 
making.” . 

Henrietta drew the next resolve, and read, — 

‘Resolved, that we refrain from backbiting 
and slander, never speaking of any one to her 
disparagement, unless necessary for the good 
of others. 

‘Resolved, that we make a business of 
learning housework, that we may be no longer 
subject to the ‘ Belles of the kitchen.’” 

‘* Who are they?” asked Lucy Jones, one 
of the new comers. 

‘“Why, my dear,” answered Henrietta, 
‘they are the kitchen ladies, who hold the 
peace, comfort, and, we may say, health of 
our families in their hands. If they do not 


choose to rise in season, our gentlemen are 
obliged to go to their business either without 
breakfast or put up with a very meagre one. 
The children are late at school; the mother is 
harassed and almost in despair, yet dares 
not venture a word of reproval, fearing the 


source of discomfort will make the matter 
worse by leaving, and there will be no one to 
get the dinner; for the mother, poor woman, 
never prepared a dinner, and scarcely knows 
where to find anything in her own pantry, 
into which sanctum she is seldom allowed to 
enter. And if people are annoyed, have 
irregular and badly cooked food, are in a con- 
tinual state of excitement, it is not to be sup- 
posed that they can take especial care of their 
health. My mother, who knows how to do 
everything, sent away a girl, who told her 
that she could not have the lady of the house 
coming into the kitchen at all times. When 
. we are without help, the boys are really good. 
You should see cousin Will, as we call him, 
take hold and help mother! We think he likes 
housework. I don’t see why a boy should 
not. But I will not take up too much time. 
Here is another resolution : — 

** * Resolved, that while we endeavor to live 
pure and holy lives, having truth, love, and 
justice for our motto, we will require young 
men of our acquaintance to come up to our 
standard of virtue, on peril of forfeiting our 
friendship.’ 

‘* What do you say to that, girls?” 

‘It is requiring a great deal, I think,” said 
Maria and Etta, simultaneously. “‘ Young 
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men are never expected to be good, as we girls 
are.” L 

“That is the misery of it,” said Ellen; ‘if 
they were expected to be good—if they were 
not upheld by society — they would soon learn 
that they may not sin with impunity. [ tell 
you what it is, girls, when I see what is called 
a fast young man, caressed by a family whose 
high tone and morality would cause them to 
shrink from speaking to an unfortunate girl, 
my blood boils at the injustice of society. 
Why should he be flattered, courted, admired, 
and she despised? It is for us girls toreform 
these abuses. Let us pledge ourselves to do 
it, even at the expense of —” 

Here she covered her face and burst. into 
tears. Mrs. Vogt, who had entered unper- 
ceived while Ellen was speaking, pressed the 
weeping girl to her bosom, saying, ‘‘ Ellen, 
you have set the girls a noble example in the 
sacrifice you have made. We love and respect 
you all the more for it, and I trust our young 
friends will have the moral courage to do as 
you have done.” 

Henrietta drew near and kissed Ellen, say- 
ing, ‘I will, for one.” 

Mrs. Vogt then told the girls that she had 
very much feared she should not arrive in 
time to meet with them. She was very tired 
from her long journey, but the sight of young 
and happy faces had a good effect upon her; 
it made her feel young again, and if it-were 
not for her numerous cares she would really 
like to enroll herself as a member of their 
club. ‘*By the by,” she added, ‘‘how have 
you made out with your rules and regula- 
tions?” 

‘¢ Not at all, Mutterchen,” answered .Henri- 
etta; ‘‘I undertook, and made a sorry bungle 
of it—did not know whcre to begin or leave 
off —in fact, I have not the slightest idea of 
such a thing, and only wonder why I was 
such a goose as to think I could doit; though 
I did expect to be able to ask you.” 

**T have often told you,” interrupted her 
mother, tenderly embracing her, “ that your 
impulsive gencrosity and desire to be useful 
would some time place you in an awkward po- 
sition; but never mind: expericnce teaches 
us all to find our level. I shall be happy to 
help, as well as I can. 

‘* When people form themselves into a body 
for some particular purpose, they agree upon 
certain preliminaries, and make laws and 
regulations for and unto themselves. Gener- 
ally, they impose penalties for the violation of 
the same. Suppose you agree to meet here 
every month, and that someof you soon tire of 
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it, and fail in your agreement; it seems to me 
that in such case the club should impose a 
fine upon such delinquents. If I have any- 
thing to do with the writing of your code, I 
shall do it in a very homespun manner.” 

‘¢Just what we wish,” exclaimed the girls. 

Mrs. Vogt continued: ‘Aunt Lucy Blair 
‘was so much pleased with the account I gave 
her of your meeting, that she has sent youa 
specimen of her own work for your club-room. 
See this box of plants. Probably many of 
you could raise plants from slips; but I ques- 
tion if any one of you would think of grasping 
the workman’s tools and making a box.” 

‘“*O, how beautiful!” rang through the 
room. 

‘*And did she really do it all herself ?” 
they asked. 

‘Yes, with no other help than that I gave 
her, viz., of tying up a few of these bunches 
of grapes, that she might be sure to get it 
here to-day,” replied Mrs. Vogt. 

‘*Why, what are they made of?” asked 
Delia. ‘I never saw anything of the kind; 
I thought it was carved.” 

‘*No, dear, it is the old-fashioned leather 
work — very pretty for many things, inexpen- 
sive, and quite easy to do.” 

**Do tell us how it’s done, auntie,” said Etta. 

‘* With pleasure: Put a piece of sheep-skin 
in water for a moment — a small piece I mean, 
of course; then press it in a linen cloth until 
the surface dries. Cut out your leaf with 
scissors: or a sharp knife while the skin is 
damp, and vein it with some pointed instru- 
ment. You can make a nice pasteboard pat- 
tern from a natural leaf. After having cut, 
veined, bent, and moulded your leather leaves 
and petals, dry them quickly. When dry, brush 
them over two or three times with black var- 
nish. Stems are made from strips of leather 
wet and rolled over a wire; tendrils, from 
very narrow strips wound round a small stick; 
grapes, by tying bits of cotton, or wadding, 
peas, marbles, or anything of the sort, into 
the leather with strong thread. They are 
fastened with wire, and great care is taken to 
arrange them neatly. Stained in the same 
manner as the leaves. The whole may be 
tacked or glued to the box, frame, or whatnot. 
I prefer the tacks, as more durable and easier 
to manage. —Is any one getting the supper, 
Henrietta?” 

‘*No, mother; we haven’t finished reading 
our resolutions yet,” she answered. 

‘* Then I think we had better resolve to lay 
the rest over while we discuss the bread and 
butter. No doubt the girls have all brought 
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specimens of their bread-making,” said the 
mother. 

‘© Yes, indeed,” said Henrietta; “‘ there is 
such a variety that we need neither toast nor 
cake. Suppose I get the supper this time.” 

‘No, no,” shouted Jane and Delia; ‘we 
have the right to-night.” 

** Then see that you make us a nice cup of 
tea, girls,” said Mrs. Vogt. 

The girls were still admiring Mrs. Blair's 
box when the tea bell rang. 

‘*A fine show of bread, I declare!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vogt; “if it tastes as good as it 
looks, we shall have a feast.” 

‘*Ts it to be criticised?” asked Jane. 

‘* As the girls please,” answered Henrietta. 

‘“*How are we to know what mistakes we 
have made, if nothing is said about them?” 
asked Etta. 

‘* How many kinds have we here?” 

** We have cut six different kinds,” answered 
Delia. ‘‘Grandma told me that she knew 
how to make at least a dozen. She spoke of 
wheat, Indian, rye, rice, third, milk, potato, 
Graham, cream of tartar, saleratus, some sort 
of powder, corn, dyspepsia, &c. I don’t be- 
lieve I can ever remember how to make so 
many kinds.” 

“Tt is not necessary —is it, Mrs. Vogt?” 
asked Emma. 

‘¢ Perhaps not,” answered that lady, ‘yet it 
is well to write all the good receipts one can 
get, in a small book kept for the purpose. 
Suppose we decide upon a few kinds — say 
wheat, Indian, third, rye, and dyspepsia; the 
others we can dispense with, especially the 
saleratus and potato bread.” 

‘* Please don’t despise my milk bread! I 
flattered myself you’d all be asking how it 
was made. Grandma thinks there’s no bread 
like it,” said Delia. 

‘“*The proof of the bread is in the eating,” 
said Maria, passing the plate which Delia 
pointed out. 

‘¢ What have we here?” cried Ellen; ‘‘ brown 
bread with raisins in it! I should call it cake. 
I must learn how to make it.” 

‘“*] brought the receipt with me,” said 
Emma. 


Brown BREAD: 1 quart rye meal, 1 quart 
Indian, 1 quart sour milk, 4 cup molasses, 
1 heaped teaspoonful soda, a little salt; steam 
three hours and then bake. Raisins improve 
the flavor. 


“This milk bread is rather too caky for 
my taste,” said Henrietta; ‘* but I would like 
to have the receipt — it’s good for a change.” 
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Delia dictated, and the girls wrote. 


MriLxk BREAD: Take fresh milk and hot wa- 
ter in equal parts; stir in flour to the thick- 
ness of griddle cakes; stand near the fire to rise, 
then pour it on flour, knead stiff, and bake at 
once. 


“No salt?” said Etta. 

‘*O, yes, salt; I forgot that,” she answered. 

‘T cordially recommend this third bread,” 
said Mrs. Vogt. ‘I think it the best I ever 
ate.” 

‘¢O, mamma! I’m sorry you said that, for I 
made it,” cried Henrietta. 

‘‘ Why are you sorry?” asked Emma. 

‘* Because I am an old, experienced cook, 
and ought not to take the palm from these 
beginners,” she answered. ‘‘ There is no need 
of a receipt for it; make it as you do wheat 
bread, only take of wheat, Indian, and rye, 
each one third.” 

‘Shall I tell you what I think of this dys- 
pepsia bread?” said Jane. 

“If you please,” said Maria, blushing 
deeply. 

“It’s awfully sticky, otherwise it is good — 
what is the matter with it, Henrietta?” 

The young lady, being called upon for an 
opinion, drew a pair of large, old-fashioned 
spectacles from her pocket, placed them upon 
her nose, took a slice of bread upon her plate, 
looked at it, turned it over, smelled and tasted 
it, then said, in a most comical manner, — 

‘* Children, when you have arrived at my 
years of discretion, you will know that bread 
should have salt in it; that bread must be 
well stirred with a spoon or kneaded with the 
hand; that bread must be properly raised and 
well baked. Now, the fault of this bread 
which I see before me, consists in its not hav- 
ing been made stiff enough, and not baked 
enough.” 

‘* May I be allowed to criticise?’ asked Jane. 

‘‘ Certainly,” they answered. 

Whereupon she assumed a very dignified 
air, and spoke as follows : — 

“Tt is evident to me, from a cursory view 
of this important subject, that an aggregate 
conglomerate has been soddentificated by the 
calcined alimentation of the organic glutenta- 
tious elements of the florescent cereal, the 
silicious proportion having been extruncated 
by the mellifiluous velocity of mineralogic at- 
trition; the ponderosity of the elaboration is 
calculated to defy a]l the manipulation of gas- 
tric powers in compounding the stomachic ef- 
fect ty which the human system is sustained 
in the vitalistic operations of life.” 
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The ludicrous gravity with which she pro- 
nounced these words caused a roar of laugh- 
ter, which was suddenly checked by some one 
saying, ‘“‘ Hark! what is that?” 

‘*Music!” cried Ellen; ‘‘ yes, and Willie’s 
voice; listen! a flute and violin— how sweet! ” 

Mrs. Vogt rose, opened the door which led 
into the hall, and there stood some half-dozen 
lads, who, bowing gracefully, continued sing- 
ing to the end of the piece, which one of them 
had written in honor of Henrietta’s birthday. 
The girls clapped their hands, delighted at 
this delicate and unexpected attention. When 
they ceased, Henrietta ushered these brothers 
and cousins into the room and seated them at 
table, and a right merry supper they had of 
it. Each one was curious to know who made 
the bread he liked the best. 

Mrs. Vogt said, ‘‘If you guess right we 
will tell you, and the maker will promise to 
make another loaf for him who guessed.” 
Some of the girls, who were in doubt about 
the merits of their bread, betrayed themselves 
by their anxious looks. 

After the supper, which had been unusually 
prolonged, all adjourned to the club-room. 
What was the surprise of the girls to find an 


‘elegant large bouquet for Henrietta, and 


smaller ones for each of them! 

It appeared that Henriétta’s brother, who 
was absent from home, had written to his 
crony Willie, begging him to select certain 
flowers, of which his sister was very fond, and 
have a bouquet sent to the club-room_ on her 
birthday. Willie, who was very clever at 
rhyming, had written some verses for the oc- 
casion, and invited mutual friends to unite 
with him in paying their compliments to the 
young lady. 

They examined everything in the room, 
admired the bare floor and blazing fire. They 
could hardly be persuaded that a woman 
made the handsome flower box. 

After chatting and singing a while, they 
wound up the second evening of the ‘‘ Home- 
spun Club” with a dance. 

L. B. Urbino. 


— ADONIS, the beautiful favorite of Venus, 
was ardently attached to the chase; and, not- 
withstanding her entreaties that he would de- 
sist from his dangerous pursuit, he was finally 
killed by the tusk of a wild boar, which he had 


wounded. From the blood which flowed from 
his wound sprang the flower Adonium, ac- 
cording to the old myth; while the Anemone 
arose ‘from the tears Venus shed at his death. 
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MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


BY EMELINE C. JACKSON. 


AILING through Boston harbor, with its 

beautiful, picturesque islands, and leav- 
ing the outer light far behind you, from out 
the sea seems to spring a dark gray granite 
tower, with no visible foundation, but which 
rises proudly up more than cighty feet above 
the waves. At the top of the tower is a great 
bronze lantern, twenty-two feet and seven 
inches high, whose brilliant light can be seen, 
from sunset to sunrise, fifteen miles out to 
sea. Now the lantern is dark, the flags are 
flying, and within the parapet which encir- 
cles it the keepers are looking down on us, 
while far below them hang their boats, mo- 
tionless above the summer sea. Here has 
been the scene of many a tragedy; here many 
a goodly ship has been wrecked as she was 
coming into port, and many a brave swimmer 
has gone down where the waves with their 
curling foam just whisper of the rocks below. 
The bell in the tower rings out as we near the 
light, — one of the most famous in the world, 
the light of Minot’s Ledge, — which says to 


the sailor, ‘‘ Beware! keep far from my dan-, 


gerous rocks.” 

Minot’s Ledge, the rock on which the light- 
house stands, is the outer rock of a ridge 
lying under water off Cohasset, about a mile 
and a half from ‘the main land, and about 
eight miles east-south-east of Boston light. 
If a vessel, coming into port with a north-east 
wind, should by any chance miss the entrance 
to the harbor, or be driven out of her course; 
she would be almost certainly wrecked upon 
these rocks, were there no beacon to warn her 
of the hidden danger. 

This ledge has long been the terror of sea- 
men, who know too well the danger of ap- 
proaching it in the awful storms which some- 
times sweep along the coast; and. in -1847 
Congress made.an appropriation for building 
a light-house upon the outer rock. It was a 
work of great difficulty; for at low water only 
a small circle of the rock, about twenty-five 
feet, is visible, and that not at all times. in 
the year. In the high or spring tides no part 
of the rock is out of the water but a few 
minutes. . 

The light-house was commenced in 1847, 
and was built on iron piles in the form of an 
octagon. At each angle, and in the centre of 
the eight sides, the piles were driven five feet 
into the solid rock. These piles were firmly 
supported by iron braces, and at the height 
of fifiy-..ve feet were fastened to an iron cast- 
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ing. Upon this casting was laid the floor of 
the keeper’s room, and above this were the 
lantern and apparatus for lighting. Though 
begun in 1847, owing to the difficulty of the 
work, and the comparatively small time that 
it was practicable to work at all, the light- 
house was not finished till the autumn of 
1849, and was lighted for the first time in June, 
1850. It was a pretty airy looking structure, 
with its iron piles appearing like slender black 
lines in the wide expanse of sea and sky, 
though they were ten inches in diameter 
where they left the rock. But it was destined 
to be swept away in a much shorter time than 
it had taken to erect it. The wind and the 
waves tried their strength against it, and it 
proved as frail as a child’s toy before their 
terrible might. 

On the rsth of April, 1851, one of the most 
furious storms ever known swept down on the 
Atlantic coast —a great gale, accompanied by 
a cold rain. Wharves were overflowed, cel- 
lars flooded, dikes and embankments swept 
away. Fearful on land, it was doubly terri- 
ble at sea, where the rain froze as it fell, and 
masts and shrouds were cased in ice. The 
storm raged from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth day. 

Minot’s Ledge light-house was then in 
charge of a keeper and two assistants; but at 
that time the head keeper, Mr. Bennett, was 
on shore. The ice froze in great masses about 
the piles, as the monstrous waves hurled 
themselves against the irons, retreating only 
to return with redoubled fury. The light- 
house trembled and rocked under their terri- 
ble blows, as a tree quivers and bends under 
the stroke of the woodman’s axe. A small 
cable was fastened at one end near the top 
of the light-house, while the other was an- 
chored in the sea. This became thickly coat- 
ed with ice, and as the retreating wayes struck 
it, swayed to and fro, causing the unsteady 
tower to tremble and totter yet the more. The 
light-house was last seen standing about three 
o’clock on the afternoon of the sixteenth day. 
At what hour it fell was not exactly known; 
but the two keepers, far beyond the reach of 
human aid, perished amid the deafening roar 
of the angry waves, which snapped off the 
iron piles as if they had been so many dry 
twigs. 

So important a beacon must be replaced at 
once, and in a few days a light-ship was sta- 
tioned off the rock under charge of the old 
keeper, Mr. Bennett. 

In 1852 Congress appropriated more money 
for the erection of another light-house, and 
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the new design was approved by the secretary 
of the treasury in 1855. As soon as was prac- 
ticable in that year the work was begun, but 
though every available opportunity was seized 
in which men could be profitably employed, 
it was not until near the close of 1857 that 
any stones of the tower were laid, the whole 
of the intervening time being occupied in 
levelling and smoothing the rough surface of 
the rock, to make a good foundation. In 
1857 the four lower courses were laid; in 1858, 
six; in 1859, the whole solid portion (about 
forty feet), and nearly half the remainder, in 
all about sixty feet. In 1860 the tower was 
finished, and on the 5th of November the 
lantern was first lighted, and showed its fixed 
white light far out to sea. 

The stones are laid with all the skill and 
security of which the mason’s art is master — 
dovetailed together, and fastened by iron 
bolts. Forty feet of the tower is a solid mass; 
then come the keeper’s apartment, the store- 
room, and lastly, the great lantern, guarded 
by the parapet. 

How firm and strong it seems with the 
summer sea just breaking in white foam at 
its base, —its flag just floating in the soft 
breeze, — as solid as the rocks which lie far 
down below, and bear this great gray beacon 
upon their jagged points, a warning that they 
lie in wait to tear the sides of unwary or 
tempest-tossed vessels ! 

For twelve years the structure has resisted all 
the fury of the winter storms; and the wind, 
the waves, the rain, and snow—the true 
building inspectors, as Emerson calls them — 
have found no flaw in its stable foundations, 
and have not been powerful enough to uproot 
and fling it away, as they did the old light- 
house in the great April storm. 





SILK-WORMS. 
BY MISS M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


ERHAPS, generally speaking, there is 
nothing in the whole animal creation 
more insignificant and unattractive than 
worms; yet there is one species that, when 
viewed in the light of its devotion to the ser- 
vice of mankind, becomes elevated to a sta- 
tion both marvellous and admirable. It is, 
indeed, a most curious fact that all the silk 
used by people throughout the world should 
be made by worms. 
They are raised very extensively in parts 
of Asia and Europe, and have been intro- 
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duced into the United States; but our varia-. 
ble climate is not perfectly adapted to them, 
as they are creatures of regular habits, and 
extremely susceptible to sudden changes of 
temperature. It is believed, however, that in 
California the culture of silk may become an 
important and permanent success. 

These wonderful worms were first discov- 
ered in China, where there are large forests 
of the mulberry tree, on which they entirely 
subsist. So, wherever they go, the mulberry 
must follow, to furnish them with their nat- 
ural food. This discovery was made in very 
ancient times, as it is recorded in history that 
the manufacture of silk was commenced by 
the people of China more than four thousand 
years ago. They guarded the secret of their 
valuable possession so carefully that, for sev- 
eral centuries, it was not positively known to 
any other nation in what way silk was pro- 
duced. It was generally supposed to be made 
from the bark or leaves of trees. Extensive 
caravans were fitted out to carry their myste- 
rious fabrics to all parts of the known world, 
but exportation of the precious worms was 
forbidden, on pain of death. The disclosure 
was finally made, through the enterprise of 
some missionary monks, who succeeded in 
conveying to the court at Constantinople 
some of the eggs of the silk-worm, and seeds 
of the mulberry tree, concealed in the hollow 
of their canes. Thus was brought to light 
this priceless knowledge, destined to open 
such new and unimagined sources of wealth 
and splendor. People in many countries im- 
mediately became interested in raising the 
worms and weaving the silk, so that the va- 
rious goods manufactured from it, which had 
formerly been of immense value, were soon 
more common, and consequently of less 
worth. : 

At one period, a dress considered suitable 
for an empress or queen was thought to be 
sufficiently cheap when purchased for its 
weight in gold; and royal ladies, assisted by 
their serving-women, were accustomed to ex- 
ercise their skill in unravelling silken goods, 
and weaving them over into textures of'a 
thinner nature. 

Several years ago, a short-lived mania for 
silk culture existed in New England, and 
many families made a small attempt in this 
direction, which served to gratify curiosity, 
but accomplished no more substantial result 
than a few cocoons, to be preserved ‘among 
miscellaneous relics, and occasional ‘mulberry 
trees standing as the memorial of one sum- 
mer’s occupation. 
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The eggs of the silk-worm are of a dark 
slate color, and about the size of a small pin’s 
head. Towards the last of May, when the 
weather is settled and fair, and the mulberry 
leaves begin to unfold, the papers containing 
the eggs should be brought out, and placed 
on a table in a pleasant room facing the 
south. The warmth of the atmosphere will 
be sufficient to hatch the worms in about ten 
days. Some tender leaves should then be 
placed near, and, attracted by their smell, 
they will soon crawl towards them, and com- 
mence feeding. At first they are black, and 
very small, but, as they increase in age and 
size, they gradually fade to gray, and when 
they have attained to full growth, which is in 
thirty-two days in our climate, they are of a 
light yellow color, while their mouths are red. 
During this time, at four or five different pe- 
riods, they cast off their outer covering or 
skin, and, while undergoing this change, re- 
main in a torpid state for a day, eating little 
or nothing. At all other times they eat vora- 
ciously, day and night, tearing and cranching 
their food with more and more vehemence, 
as the working season draws near. Though 
they are abundantly supplied with legs, hav- 
ing eight pairs, they very seldom wander 
from their feeding-placc, and pay little atten- 


tion to surrounding objects till they are ready 
to spin the silk they have been so industri- 


ously secreting. When this eventful time 
arrives, they cease eating, become restless, 
and stretch in every direction, as if in search 
of something. At this complete stage of 
growth, their bodies are three inches in length, 
and present a shining, transparent appear- 
ance. Now, when all their actions indicate 
that they are prepared for the cocoon-making, 
they must be provided with twigs and 
branches of trees, to which they may attach 
themselves. As soon as these are placed within 
their reach, they climb upon them, and begin 
their delicate task, at which they work inces- 
santly for four or five days. Drawing the al- 
most invisible thread from their mouths, they 
weave it all about themselves in an oval form, 
shaping it with perfect skill and regularity. 
During the first day their movements are 
plainly discernible through the meshes of this 
net, finer than the finest lace; and afterwards, 
when they can no longer be seen, a faint, 
rustling sound from the inside shows that 
they still pursue their labors. But after the 
fourth day, having exhausted the filament, 
which measures from six hundred to a thou- 
sand feet, they sink into their chrysalis slum- 
ber, resting in silence and darkness. 





binding up in whalebone splints. 
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Now, one may hold up a small branch, with 
a dozen or more of these pretty yellow balls 
fastened to it, and realize the golden-fruited 
tree that figured so largely in ancient fable. 

After an interval of from ten to twenty days, 
according to the warmth of the climate, an 
opening appears in the cocoon, and a grayish 
white butterfly emerges. 

Unlike the worms, the butterflies require no 
food, and make no attempt to fly from the 
papers on which they are placed. In the 
course of twenty-four hours the females lay 
their eggs, and then, having completed their 
life-work, in a few days they die. The papers 
containing the eggs are carefully rolled up, 
and preserved in tin boxes, in a dry room, 
where they will not freeze. The silk on the 
outside of the cocoons is loose and flossy, and 
can be easily removed; but on the inside it is 
woven compactly together, and rendered very 
firm by means of a glutinous substance, with 
which the worm moistens the thread while 
spinning it. This cannot be unwound till the 
gluten has been dissolved in warm water. 

When the silk is to be reeled and used for 
manufacturing purposes, the cocoons are baked 
or steamed, to destroy the chrysalis, as the 
thread becomes entangled when the butterflies 
force their way out. So only a few are per- 
mitted to do this, that they may leave their 
eggs for a future generation of workers. 

Thus they come and go, fulfilling their des- 
tiny of docile servitude, opening numberless 
avenues of industry, and adding incalculable 
millions to the wealth of the world. 

So, when we are admiring the. beautiful 
silken fabrics so common at the present day, 
let us bestow a thought on the little toilers 
that have so patiently furnished the material 
of them all. 


— Tue Pompeiian ladies were very fair; 
their flesh was as delicately tinted as a sea 
shell, and their skin of a satin-like texture. 
They bathed in warm, scented baths of asses’ 
or goats’ milk, lying in luxuriousness for an 
hour. This bath was so agreeable to them, 
that it often occupied the entire morning. 
These frequent baths caused the beauty of 
their skin. The Pompeiian beauties dressed, 
walked, talked, and tried to be enchanting 
after the Greek styles, as we now imitate the 
Parisians. But they preserved in their dress 
the natural curves, the undulating swell, 
which is considered the true line of beauty in 
all sorts of artistic forms. There was no 

* 





THE OAMP IN THE GULOH. 


IL—THE SAINTS IN THE VALLEYS IN 
THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY JUSTIN DALE. 


UPPER was over. The gentle breeze 

creeping through the gulch was cool and 
bracing, but not strong enough to whirl the 
smoke of the fire in our faces. And the fire, 
too, was a fierce one—one whose radiance 
seemed to shut us in from the surrounding 
darkness, and made us feel, after our hearty 
meal, indescribably comfortable. Above us 
arched the celestial dome, glittering, from the 
myriads of stars, with that icy brilliancy-so 
peculiar to the Rocky Mountain region; while 
now and then « darting meteor reminded us 
that the apparently steady mass was an infi- 
nite number of definite bodies, each one per- 
forming its movements with a precision more 
perfect than the most delicate chronometer. 
And to think that we and our Latter-Day 
Saints, whom the Pirate would discuss this 
evening, were mere mites! But here is the 
Pirate to speak for himself, and break up my 
reverie. 


He had arisen before the little pine. 
rubbed his hands, and began with really the 
air of a Sumner or a Schurz: — 


He 


‘‘Perhaps, gentlemen, you think my title 
of ‘The Saints in the Valleys in the Moun- 
tains’ a little peculiar; and so, I will admit, 
it is; but it is taken directly from the good 
Saints’ own speech. Of course you are aware 
that ‘Mormon "iis a name applied to the Saints 
only by the outside world, on account of their 
adoption of the writings of one Mormon, the 
last of a tribe called the Nephites. The title- 
page of the work of Mormon is, ‘ The Book 
of Mormon, an Account written by the Hand 
of Mormon upon Plates taken from the Plates 
of Nephi,’ — then the testimony of the eleven 
witnesses, — ‘translated by Joseph Smith, 
Jun.’ Thus you see why they are called Mor- 
mons, while they style themselves the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and in 
their prayers call upon the Lord to bless 
them, ‘ the Saints in the valleys in the moun- 
tains.’ Hence my title. 

“It would take me all night were I to tell 
you the minute history of the Saints; so I 
will only quote a few questions and answers 
from their catechism, in order that you may 
get an accurate idea of their origin. ‘You will 
also perceive at once that a portion, at least, 
of the doctrine is as sound as any ever ex- 
pounded. Here is the book, which I fortu- 
nately have with me. It was published at 
| Liverpool, England, in 1855, and is edited by 
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Elder John Jaques. It begins by asking what 
your name is, who gave it to you, when you 
were born, &c. 

2. What duties should you perform? 

A. My duty to God, and my duty to my 
parents, and to all mankind. 


2. What is your duty towards your parents? 

A. To love and obey them. 

2. Why should you love and obey your 
parents? 

A. Because it is a command of God, and 
because they were the means of bringing me 
into the world: they nursed and fed me when 
I was a little babe, and now continually love 
me, and provide food, clothing, aud lodging 
for me: they watch over me in sickness, direct 
me in health, and teach me to be clean, neat, 
industrious, and orderly, so that when I have 
grown up I may be useful. 

2. What is your duty to all mankind? 

A. To love them, and to treat them with 
kindness. 


2. There are now on the earth a great 
number of religious societies, each professing 
to be the church of Christ; which amongst 
them all is the true church? 

A. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. 

‘*T quote next an answer. 

***On the night of the 21st of September, 
1823, the angel Moroni appeared to him (J. 
Smith) three times, giving him much instruc- 
tion, and informing him that God had a work 
for him to do, which should cause his name 
to be good and evil spoken of among all peo- 
ple; also that a record, written upon gold 
plates, and giving an account of the ancient in- 
habitants of America, and the dealings of God 
with them, was deposited in a particular place 
in the earth, and with the record, two stones, 
in silver bows, which were anciently called 
the Urim and the Thummim, and by which 
God revealed intelligence to his people.’” 

The Pirate read many more, but my space 
will allow me to reproduce only the follow- 
ing:— 

2. Where and when was the Church of 
Christ organized by Joseph Smith? 

A. It was organized at Fayette, Seneca 
County, N. Y., on the 6th of April, 1830, and 
consisted of six members. ’ 

2. Where will the New Jerusalem stand? 

A. In Jackson County, Missouri, where a 
temple, the site of which was ae in 
1831, will eventually be built. 





2. After the thousand years of peace, what 
will occur? (This thousand years is the sec- 
ond advent of Christ.) 

A. Satan will be again let loose among the 
children of men, and will stir them up to war 
against the Saints; but he and they who will 
obey him will be overthrown, and will receive 
their final judgment. The heavens and the 
earth will pass away, and a new heavens and 
a new earth will be created, on which the glo- 
rified, immortal Saints will live and reign as 
kings and priests, throughout eternity. 

**You see, then,” the Pirate continued, 
‘four actual acquaintance with our sectarian 
friends begins about the year 1830, when Jo- 
seph Smith first began to expound the doc- 
trines of the Book of Mormon, and was im- 
mediately dubbed a ‘Mormon.’ The world is 
peopled by many vastly different classes; and 
it is not surprising that Joseph, aided by his 
brother Hiram and others, soon succeeded in 
gaining a permanent foothold. 

‘* Anxious to get beyond the trammellings 
of other sects, the Saints settled em masse at 
Nauvoo. For atime they flourished; but, as 
they say themselves, without persecution their 
creed would not conform to its ‘pretensions. 
Accordingly, persecution gathered about and 
all at once burst upon them with a fury they 
could not resist. Joseph and Hiram were 
seized and thrown into Carthage jail, as dis- 
turbers of the public peace, to await their 
trial. 

‘* Doubtless they would have been dealt with 
according to the laws; but as certain irregu- 
lar proceedings gained greater publicity, the 
fast-growing anger of the unbelievers was 
fanned to madness. Resolved not to await 
the action of slow-moving law, but to admin- 
ister what they considered justice, immedi- 
ately a mob hurried to the jail, and murdered 
Joseph and Hiram in cold blood. 

‘* It was no longer policy for the Saints to re- 
main in Missouri or Illinois, as every moment 
they were in danger of extermination. They 
had no leader; but a young man, a Vermonter, 
by name Brigham Young, already president 
of the twelve apostles, placed himself for the 
time being in Joseph’s shoes. He took charge 
of the whole outfit of Saints, Nauvoo Legion 
and all, and began to seek a new home for his 
people. For the Saints it was a ‘ten-strike.’ 
Probably, of all the men who then believed 
in Mormonism, or who have since embraced 
the doctrine, none would have used the clear 
judgment and good generalship that now 
give Brigham his notoriety. He perceived 
instantly that his people must be isolated if 
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they would prosper. He scanned the horizon 
for indications of a favorable land. Against 
the western sky he thought he saw the appro- 
priate spot, and, very consistently and con- 
veniently, had a vision of a verdant, moun- 
tain-guarded valley, lying to westward, which 
he related to his followers. Then he took a 
few picked men, and pushed forward until he 
saw the valley of the Great Salt Lake, when 
he returned for his followers. 

‘‘ As his selected domain belonged to Mex- 
ico, he did not anticipate any disturbance; not, 
at least, until the Latter-Day Saints had ob- 
tained so firm a foundation that they could, 
from their valleys in the mountains, repel all 
ordinary assaults. 

‘“‘Confiding themselves to their God, the 
Mormons set out on their pilgrimage, and 
spent the winter of 1846-7 near the present 
site of Council Bluffs. They left behind sure 
promises of a return at some future date, to 
finish the temple which had been begun in 
Jackson County, and received in return the 
sneers and curses of the impetuous Missou- 
rians. They weathered the storms of the 
winter in truly a miserable condition, all, at 
one time, almost starving to death. Indeed, 
they would have quite gone had it not been 
for an interposition of Providence, who di- 
rected countless numbers of quails straight 
through the encampment. 

“With ease the fowls were caught and 
slaughtered on every hand. The old women, 
even, rendered by hunger too feeble to move 
about, reached forth from their wretched beds, 
and clutching the birds, quickly despatched 
them. Thus it was with tearful joy that they 
hailed the invigorating spring-time once 
again, and started to complete their weari- 
some march across the western rocks to their 
promised land. They had accidents, and were 
beset with innumerable dangers; but the ac- 
cidents to individuals were speedily cured by 
their ‘laying on of hands,’ by the elders, while 
voices from above guided their footsteps 
through paths of safety. 

‘* Speaking of the laying on of hands reminds 
me of a story told by Isaac Haight of a cir- 
cumstance which occurred on the plains. A 
little boy fell from his father’s wagon, and 
two wheels of the heavy vehicle passed over 
his chest. He was literally crushed. Many 
people would have consigned him to death; 
but the Mormons were not of that class. They 
placed the poor little fellow comfortably in 
the wagon, entreated him to hold his faith, 
and called a council of elders. Hands were 
laid on, and reconstruction commenced. As 





the praying became more powerful, the re- 
action was greater, until one could plainly 
hear the bones crack and snap as they assumed 
their original positions. In a very short time 
the child was again playing on the wagon- 
seat, and the caravan pursued its way as though 
nothing of consequence had occurred. All 
this — ” 

‘* Now, see here, my Christian friend: I hate 
to interrupt you; but that won’t go down. 
You stifle me. I mus¢ have a chance to catch 
a breath. Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Cap, and we 
all joined the chorus. 

‘* Well, boys, I don’t care whether you be- 
lieve it or not; but those are the very facts that 
Isaac Haight related, asserting that he was an 
eye-witness, and that it was but one of a hun- 
dred, ay, of a thousand, equally miraculous 
cases which had happened among the true 
Saints. He stated further, that any one af- 
flicted could, by having faith, be made whole 
in a similar manner.” 
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Brigham Young’s House. 


He looked around. 

“Go ahead,” said the General; ‘‘ we’ve 
nothing more to say.” 

‘¢ Then, to proceed: besides the hardships 
of plains travelling, our pilgrims had to keep 
a constant outlook for hostile Indians, and be 
ever ready to check a stampede. One fine 
day, however (July 24, 1847), they found them- 
selves beside what is now called City Creek; 
and, like Columbus and Cortez, and other 
pioneers, Brigham’s first action was to return 
thanks to the Almighty for their safe arrival 
in their ‘Eden.’ (How much it resembles an 
Eden!) Provisions began to become a scarce 
article, and they turned their attention to 
hunting something to eat. They found a 
species of lily, the bulb of which was eaten 
by the Indians, and called ‘ sego.’ These grew 
abundantly, and upon them they depended 
mainly for food. In addition were a wild 
cabbage and numerous varieties of roots and 
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herbs, which they collected in large quantities, 
in preparation for the coming winter. 

‘They labored unceasingly to get all in ordér 
before the winter; but the few short months 
slipped rapidly by, and, almost before they 
were aware, cutting blasts swept down from 
the great Wasatch range, buried under a thick 
blanket of snow. They quailed some before 
the dark prospect, though all did their best, 
until their dogged perseverance, and faith in 
their revelations and prophecies, carried them 
through. 

‘* Before another winter could catch them 
unprovided, the city by the Great Salt Lake 
had assumed a definite shape, and the State 
of Deseret flung its banners to the breeze over 
Brigham’s throne. I say ‘throne,’ for it was 
nothingelse. Was Brigham — now appointed 
by divine revelation the prophet, seer, reve- 
lator, president, and glory of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and elected 
governor of the State of Deseret by his sub- 
jects — aught but a king? Who would dare 
to question his revelations? Who would dare 
to utter the slightest hint against the monarch 
of this theocracy? Some there were, subse- 
quently, who dared; and, if we are to believe 
confessions, the Destroying Angels quickly tied 
their troublesome tongues. 

“The little settlement rapidly acquired a 
basis. A stream of immigrants poured in, 
and one by one the adode huts shot up in the 
clear. sunshine like toadstools. Prospects 
brightened. The missionaries in Europe and 
in the States pictured with charming colors 
the vast fertile garden in the valleys in the 
mountains, and hundreds of beings, who could 
hardly earn their daily bread in the old coun- 
tries, were enraptured by the glowing picture, 
and eagerly embraced the creed which should 
so speedily transport them from their drudgery 
toan almost earthly paradise. Therefore they 
came to the valleys in the mountains. Dis- 
tance had, indeed, lent enchantment to the 
view, for on closer sight they found no varie- 
gated garden-land, but a rugged, barren wil- 
derness. Did not some of them heartily wish 
themselves back to their old homes? Possibly, 
andprobably. But, could they have returned, 
many would not have done so after a few 
months’ residence in Mormondon, for there 
were no influences to counteract the teachings 
of the Church, constantly sounding in their 
ears. The fact was, that they began to think 
that the doctrines were right, and that ¢h7s 
was their destiny. Most of the converts were 
narrow-minded people, and Mormonism, ap- 
pealing to superstition, closed about them with 





au unyielding grasp. Thus most of the poor 
creatures became downright Mormons, simply 
because they could not help it. They had not 
the moral power, nor the intellectual training, 
to resist its supernatural ideas. 

‘“* After the settlement of Salt Lake Valley, 
scouts were sent out with small exploring 
parties into the surrounding unknown regions. 
Sites for new settlements were selected, and 
gradually the territory began to assume a civ- 
ilized appearance.” 

The Pirate then told how the State of Des- 
eret was ceded, with other territory, to the 
United States by Mexico, and was entitled 
“Utah; ” how Brigham was appointed gov- 
ernor, and served until 1857; and many other 
interesting things, which I am obliged to 
skip for want of space. 

‘Until the Union Pacific Railroad poured 
its flood of ‘ Gentiles’ into the Mormon realm, 
something like hatred existed between certain 
classes. It is asserted that no unbeliever’s 
life was worth much if he uttered a word 
against Brigham or the Church. Brigham, it 
is claimed, once delivered a sermon in which 
he swore that he would send all opposers 
‘cross lots to hell.’ To facilitate his move- 
ments, he organized a band of ‘ Destroying 
Angels,’ with Bill Hickman at their head. The 
latter has since made a confession, in which 
he accuses Brigham of authorizing some of the 
most diabolical deeds. But there are many 
reasons for believing that the confession is 
merely a fabrication, made to sell. At any 
rate, what would one believe from a man who 
confesses such cowardly deeds of murder? 

“John D. Lee and Isaac Haight are other 
Mormons notorious for their alleged wicked- 
ness. The loathsome tragedy of Mountain 
Meadows, it is said, was enacted under their 
direction. Lee boldly asserts that he had 
nothing to do with it; says he is a kind-heart- 
ed man, and cried like a child when he found 
that his brethren were bent upon exterminat- 
ing the audacious Missourians. When we 
compare this affair with the action of the Mis- 
sourians against the Mormons in early days, 
we see that it is but natural that the latter 
should thirst for revenge. They took ample 
vengeance! Although Lee claims innocence, 
he swears he will not be taken, as it would 
expose members who ‘did the deed through 
their great zeal in serving the Church.’ There- 
fore he is constantly armed with a seven- 
shooter and a seventeen-shooting rifle; and 
though I camped by his farm for three weeks, 
I never once found him off his guard. The 
click of a gun-lock would draw his eyes in- 
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stantaneously. Once, when I borrowed his 
only saddle to ride out to the settlement, he 
said, as I mounted, ‘Tell the boys’ (my com- 
panions who remained) ‘it would be no use 
to try to take me, for among these rocks I 
could defy an army.’ We could have taken 
him a hundred times before that; but that 
wasn’t what we were there for*—” 

Bang! A pistol-shot. 

‘‘There’s your confounded wolf-trap! Let 
it gonow; I want to go on. — Polygamy comes 
next. As you know, that is the most objec- 
tionable feature of Mormonism. It does not 


belong properly to the Book of Mormon, but | 


was an afterthought—I mean, a subsequent 
revelation. For along time it held its own 


with all, some of the Saints investing heavily, | 


John D. Lee, of whom I spoke, having had 


some sixty wives and seventy-two children. | 


Asarule, three or four wives was the maxi- 
mum. 

“At present polygamy is on the decline with 
all who care anything about the opinion of 
the world; but what can you expect of people 
reared in those valleys in the mountains, 
where schools are very little known? Think 
of young men and women who can scarcely 
write their own names; never saw a railroad; 
don’t know whether London or the United 
States is the bigger, and are taught to believe 
that those familiar cliffs and mountains are 
their property, with which the United States 
government has no right to interfere; and 
that ‘ Brother’ Brigham is the being endowed 
with unlimited powers, whom they must look 
up to and worship. And it is not only the 
younger class who know nothing, but most of 
the older ones know still less. To be sure, 
there are some ‘smart’ men in Utah, but 
they are always sure to have a high and lucra- 
tive position. 

‘To outsiders the Mormon women always 
endeavor to appear cheerful; but to any one 
who can sympathize with their woes, and gain 
their confidence, they will pour forth tales 
most awful. 

‘Many of the writers on the Mormon ques- 
tion have seen only its bright side in Salt 
Lake City and surroundings. One can only 
get at the reverse side by travelling south 
among the poorer classes.. Many a wretched 
woman is sorry enough that she ever left her 
native land, but she can never return. 

“Some of our Mormon ‘brethren’ have 
more wives than they can support, especially 
if they happen to be constitutionally weak. 
So the wives have to support themselves, and, 


if they prove good hands at it, their hubbies | 
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| also. Many poor families in Utah live upon 
| green corn, melons, and squashes during the 


autumn, while at other times they get along 
the best way they can. Sometimes they have 
flour and corn meal, and sometimes none. 
Most of them have cattle, which can graze on 
‘the range,’ and therefore cost nothing to 
keep; so, however poor, if a Mormon family 
have a cow, they get all the sweet cream and 
fresh butter they want. 


The Tabernacle. 


‘¢ Coffee, tea, and strong drinks are set forth 
as injurious in the Book of Mormon, which is 
very convenient for those who cannot afford 
to buy any. Those who can afford it disre- 
gard the advice; those who cannot gracefully 
accept the other alternative. I always noticed 


| one thing, though, in a certain town where I 


happened to be once, viz., that if anybody 
‘was sick, some one would come and beg or 
buy coffee, or tea, or sugar from our rations, 
as no medicines could be found within eighty 
miles. And if any came to our camp, they 
would generally drink our tea and coffee to 
a greater extent than any one else. Wine, 
too, is made in great quantities in ‘Dixie,’ 
and sold or exchanged cheaply, the result be- 
ing most shameful drunkenness of the younger 
people at certain periods, — the young men, I 
mean. ‘Dixie,’ I would say, is a name ap- 
plied to the lower valley of the Virgen River; 


and apropos, I will sing you the song ‘ Called 
|to Dixie,’ which I have often sung before, 


but which will fit in just here first rate : — 


Once I lived on Cotton-wood, 
And owned a little farm; 

But now I’m called to Dixie, 
Which gives me much alarm. 

To raise the corn and cotton 
I right away must go; 

The reason why they called on me 
I’m sure I do not know. 


I yoked up Jim and Bolly, 
All for to make a start 

To leave my house and garden, 
Which almost broke my heart. 
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We rolled along quite slowly, 
And often looked behind ; 

For the sand and rocks of Dixie 
Kept running through my mind. 


At last we reached the Black Ridge, 
Where we broke our wagon down; 
We couldn’t find a carpenter, 
For we were twenty miles from town. 
I cut a clumsy cedar pole 
And fixed an awkward slide ; 
My wagon vax so heavy 
That Betsey could not ride. 


When Betsey was a-walking 
I told her to take care ; 
But all upon a sudden 
She struck a prickly pear ! 
Then she began to blubber out, 
As loud as she could bawl, 
* O, if I was back on Cotton-wood 
I would not come at all!’ 


At last we reached the Sandy, 
Where we could not budge at all ; 
Poor old Jim and Bolly 
Began to puff and loll. 
I ripped and swore a little bit, 
But couldn’t make the route, 
For myself, my team, and Betsey, 
Were all of us gi’n out. 


At length we reached Washington, 
Where we stopped a little while 
To see if the April showers 
Would make the Virgen smile. 
But O, we were mistaken, 
And so we went away ; 
For the red hills of November 
Look just the same in May. 


I brought this old coat with me, 
About two years ago ; 
And where I’ll get another 
I’m sure I do not know. 
If Providence protects me 
All from the wind and wet, 
These times me nor Betsey 
Never will forget. 


My shirt was colored with dock-root, 
A grease-wood for a set ; 

I’m sure it will all fade out 
If it once gets wet. 

They say they have found madder, 
And indigo so blue; 

It all turned out a humbug — 
The story was not true. 


It is so sad and dreary — 
There’s nothing here to cheer 
Except prophetic sermons 
We very often hear. 
They hand them out by dozens, 
Prove them by the Book. 
I had rather have six roastin’ ears, 
And stay at home and cook. 


I have had the chills and fever 
Until I’m almost dead. 

*Twill be seven weeks next Sunday 
Since I have tasted bread. 

Carrot tops and lucern 
We have enough to eat. 

I'd like to have my diet changed 
To buckwheat cakes and meat. 


My wagon went for sorghum seed ; 
To get a little bread, 

Poor. old Jim and Bolly 
Long ago are dead. 

None are left but me and Betsey 
To hoe the cotton tree. 

Let Heaven reward you, Dixyites, 
Wherever you may be. 


**' You see, then, that all was not lovely in 
Dixie in early days. The composer of the 
song is now enjoying his old age in Salt Lake 
City. Clothing was not as plentiful as it 
might have been, and I know of one family 
who even now go barefooted and in rags for 
nine months out of the year.” 

The Pirate then spoke of the mineral re- 
sources of Utah; the mines, and the miners; 
reasons why the Mormons did not early work 
in the mines, &c., all of which I am obliged 
to omit for fear of crowding my columns. 
Next, he told of the industry of the Mormons, 
for which I shall find room. 

‘“‘The Saints are generally termed a very 
industrious people. I will admit that some 
are, and again I will admit that some are 
lazier than Digger Indians. They are indus- 
trious, but not energetic. Those who are en- 
dowed with energy are sure to be bishops, 
elders, first counsellors, or something or other, 
where they will have the handling of the 
tithing, and are the corner-stones of the 
church. 

‘* This tithing is a sort of tax upon each pro- 
ducer, to defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment (i. e., the church), and in this case the 
word means a tenth part of each family’s 
earnings or produce. Thus, if a man raises 
ten bushels of corn, he must deliver the tith- 
ing, or one bushel, to the bishop of his town. 
From the store thus formed the bishop draws, 
to entertain any travellers who happen along, 
as, he being the head man of the town, his house 
is as a hotel; all strangers are directed to it, 
asa rule, to ‘putup.’ Almost invariably he 
gets paid for his services by Gentiles, and it 
is not surprising that, betwixt it all, a bishop 
is always the wealthiest man in a town; and 
without difficulty you can single out his house 
from the others by its greater proportions, 
finer finish, and better architecture, unless 
the town happens to be the residence of a 
‘ president,’ when 42s house will be the finest. 
So now, if any of you ever get into a Mor- 
mon town (as you will soon) where there is 
no hotel, steer for the best-looking house you 
see, and you will not miss the bishop’s, where 
you will always find the best to be had. Per- 
haps a dance will be in progress as you ride 





up, if it is a frontier settlement where they 
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have no large public buildings; though gener- 
ally their fandangoes are held in the school- 
houses and meeting-houses, it being no sin, 
as dancing is a part of the creed. I will tell 
you about a dance I went to one Christmas 
night. It was held in a little stone building, 
which served as school-house and meeting- 
house, temple and tabernacle, city hall and 
a rendezvous for trading Navajoes; it was fif- 
teen feet by thirty, in width and length, and 
some twenty feet high. It was situated in one 
corner of an old fort or stockade; and its four 
windows, opening into the arena of the fort, 
glowed with an inviting brilliancy upon the 
night in question, when, after our ride through 
the chill wind, we galloped up. Strains of vi- 
olins came merrily through the cracks; flitting 
forms told that the fun had already begun. 
Dismounting, we entered. | 

‘*Two sets were all the floor would allow in 
action at once, and they were skimming 
around livelyenough. All round on seats sat 
young ladies and youths, old ladies and old 
gentlemen, with intervening gradations. 
Each of us received a number, on entering, 
according to the rules; for as but sixteen per- 
sons could occupy the floor at once, the male 
attendants were called up in regular succes- 
sion by their numbers. You know I am al- 
ways backward in such dashing assemblages; 
so I retired to a corner to watch how things 
progressed. The room was bare, with board 
floor and glaring rafters, while across the lat- 
ter lay a row of muskets, ready for an emer- 
gency. Darkness was dispersed by three tal- 
low candles stuck on boards against the wall, 
a kerosene lamp, and a roaring pine log ina 
huge fireplace. 

“The violins kept up a constant flow of 
music, interspersed with —‘ Ladies, change!’ 
‘Gentlemen, forward!’ and the like, while the 
dancers, throwing off all formality, entered into 
the spirit of the occasion with a vehemence 
never seen in a fashionable ball-room. Some 
burly fellows would come in from without just 
as their numbers were called. The room was 
warm. They doffed their coats instantly, 
grasped a partner with a word or two, and 
away they went, commencing with a bowing 
salute, varying and indescribable. 

** The fair damsels, too! clad in neat calico, 
radiant with smiles, their hair anointed with 
delicately perfumed pomades (butter!) until 
it resembled patent-leather, and formed on 
each temple an exquisite ‘ beau-catcher,’ with 
red, yellow, blue, green, indigo, orange, and 
violet ribbons fluttering in the local whirl- 
wind, were simply gorgeous. They sailed 
around like nymphs from fairy realm.” 
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Then the Pirate told us of the farming fa- 
cilities, the rivers, the lakes, and the moun- 
tains of Utah, and concluded with the follow- - 
ing: — 

** About 1869, Orson Pratt invented what ‘ 
they call the Deseret Alphabet. The Book of 
Mormon was printed in it, and it was taught 
in the schools, with the view of making it the 
sole system of the state. But it proved too 
much of a problem for the majority of the 
brethren, and so it dropped into obscurity, 
and I only obtained this volume through a 
friend in thering. It is merely a system of 
phonography, with new signs, and as the signs 
are all very complicated, it cannot be written 
without great labor. 

‘* With another word I am done. The Saints 
have many faults, but they have been dogged 
around enough to compensate. They have 
utilized these valleys in the mountains, which 
would not have been done for years hence. 
Then let us treat them like friends, hoping 
that the problem of the extermination of po- 
lygamy may be solved with satisfaction to all 
— by a new departure; or, in other words, by 
a revelation from on high.” 

The Pirate sat down. It was agreed that 
no remarks should be made; so for a few 
moments we all sat staring blankly at the 
glowing embers, until Cap, starting up, said 
he must go and get his wolf. 

The chronometer indicated twelve o’clock. 
It was time to “turn in;” so, after drawing 
closer to the fire, to get thoroughly warmed, 
we were about to retire, when the General 
spoke of our next lecture. 

‘“*O, yes; who'll follow me?” asked the 
Pirate. 

“T will,” exclaimed Cap, as he came into 
the light of the fire and threw down the car- 
cass of a wolf. ‘I will. Subject: The 
Shinomos, or the Artists of Nature.” 

‘* Very good,” we said. 





Norts. Cotton-wood is a creek just south of Salt Lake. 
Mormons are “‘called” from one settlement to another. 
Virgen is the Rio Virgen. Grease-wood is a bush similar to 
the sage-brush. Lucern is a species of clover. 

A man named Rigdon attempted to become the perma- 
nent president of the church, but was defeated by Brigham 
Young. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— RAIN-WATER, s0 invigorating to sum- 
mer flowers, can easily be prepared or imi- 
tated by dissolving one ounce of pulverized 
carbonate of ammonia in one gallon of water. 
With this preparation water your plants once 
or twice a week. * 
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FOUR DAYS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


Curistmas Day. 


- ELL, Adelaide,” said Mr. Waters, 

putting on his overcoat, “Jimmy 
wants a holiday, and not to blame as I know 
of. So, if your aunt can spare you —” 

‘¢ Spare her!” spoke up aunt Nancy, spear- 
ing her turkey with a sharp darning-needle. 
‘*TIt’s no great help to have folks in the kitch- 
en staring at me while I work.” 

‘*Hear that—do you, Ad?” said Jimmy, 
laughing in his usual refined manner. ‘ City 
ways don’t seem to be appreciated in this 
house.” 

‘Tf there’s a chance for me to speak,” be- 
gan uncle Nathan again, “I'll finish my sen- 
tence. As long as you ain’t of any use at 
home, Adelaide, I'll try you to-day in the 
store. Not that I expect you’ll have any gump- 
tion at selling; but there’ll be lots of folks 
coming in after knicknacks, and you'll do bet- 
ter than nobody. Come right along; needn’t 
stop to change your gown.” 

**But, uncle— ” 

**T can’t see what you want of anything bet- 
ter than a clean calico,” spoke up Mrs. Waters 


again, this time with strong disapproval. 
‘*You have altogether too high notions fora 


girl without a cent of her own. And, Ade- 
laide, if there zs anything you can do for your 
uncle, that’s been more than a father to you, 
you ought to be glad and thankful, and start 
right off, without keeping him waiting.” 

‘*Sure enough; why should I care howI 
look?” thought Adelaide, bitterly, as she 
donned her old-fashioned Rob Roy cloak and 
her cotton hat with its made-up feather, and 
set off at a brisk pace with her uncle. ‘I’m 
not father’s little Addie any. longer. I’m only 
a sort of pauper that uncle Nathan is keeping 
off the town.” 

‘‘ Merry Christmas, Miss Addie!” cailc 
out the cheery voice of John Preston, the 
schoolmaster, who was moving swiftly along, 
with a crutch under one arm and a brown pa- 
per parcel under the other. 

Addie looked up with a smile. 

‘* He bears his trouble so bravely!” thought 
she. ‘ But it’s of a different sort from mine. 
He is lame, but he isn’t scolded from morning 
till night, and his food doesn’t choke him, for 
there’s nobody to tell him it belongs to his 
uncle Nathan! I never shall forget the poetry 
I heard him repeat once. . It keeps ringing in 
my ears. 





‘ How salt his food who fares 
Upon another’s bread! how steep his path 
Who treadeth up and down another’s stairs!’ 


‘Ah, yes, the burned biscuit, the tough 
beef, the ‘ground mixture’ they call coffee, — 
aren’t they all as salt as Lot’s wife? — speaking 
in a figure; for I never can forget they belong 
to uncle Nathan and aunt Nancy!” 

Poor child! it was not a merry Christmas 
for her. She tried her best; but tying up 
parcels is a work of practice, not a gift of Na- 
ture; and when one is continually scolded and 
criticised, one’s fingers do seem to turn into 
thumbs! 

‘Tt beats all how different you are from 
Jimmy!” said the flattering uncle. ‘‘ Now, 
Jimmy knows how to palm off goods. He'll 
make his fortune if Ican get him to Boston. 
But you stand like a stick! What's the reason 
the schoolmaster didn’t buy, that little harp- 
thermometer I saw him looking at just now?” 

‘¢ The mercury is broken, uncle.” 

‘Sure enough! soit is. But which found 
it out first, you or he?” 

‘*T happened to see it, sir, just as I was roll- 
ing it up,” said Addie, innocently. 

** Yes, yes, I'll warrant youdid! Youdon’t 
appear to know what’s going on right before 
you; but your eyes are sharp enough to see 
what’s none of your business! The lack with 
you, Addie Forsythe, is gumfiion ; and it was 
the same with your father before you. Heand 
I set out in life together, and nary one of us 
had a red cent. But now, look at me, doing 
a snug little business; and as for him —” 

‘* Don’t, uncle, please don’t! ” 

“Why, child, I was only telling how he 
scorned working for a living, and nothing 
would do but he must have an edication; 
which turned out just as I told him, only he 
never would listen to my advice. Off he went 
into a galloping consumption, and left a widow 
and child without any means; so both of ’em 
fell back on uncle Nathan, of course. Aha! I 
can remember the time when your mother used 
to look down on me, Adelaide; but when she 
came to need a lift, it was ‘ dear brother Na- 
than, and ézzd brother Nathan.’ She began 
to see, then, that a college edication wa’n’t the 
thing for bread and butter.” 

**O, uncle, how can you talk so?” said poor 
Addie, with streaming eyes, ‘‘when father 
was worth a great deal of money till he lost 
it in the fire; and I’m sure my mother worked 
just as hard as she could till that dreadful 
sickness came. And, now that she is in her 
grave, it’s cruel to talk about her so! I say 
it is cruel, uncle Nathan.” 

Mr. Waters raised his spectacles, and gazed 
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hard at his niece. What change had come 
over her? Never was a meeker soul than lit- 
tle, conscientious Addie; but now, as the 
setting Christmas sun shone in at the win- 
dows, there was a glow upon her fair young 
face that looked like womanly pride and fixed 
resolve. 

‘‘ Pity if I can’t speak my mind to a little 
girl of sixteen!” thought uncle Nathan, shrink- 
ing as he met hereye. ‘I declare, I believe 
she is clear Hersey, after all. She looks just 
like her mother; and Jane was a tremendous 
woman for grit.” 


New Year’s Day. 


‘Do you really mean to tell me you are not 
coming any longer?” said Mr. Preston, as 
Addie lingered after school to collect her 
books. ‘* What has happened?” 

The poor child’s head was hidden behind 
her cousin Lizzie’s desk, where she was search- 
ing for a missing slate; but the master heard 
a suppressed sob, as ‘she tried to answer 

calmly, — 

‘*Cousin Jimmy is going to Boston, sir; 
and I must help uncle in the store.” 

‘Help him! I distinctly heard him say 
last week that you were more plague than 
profit. And besides, he has no right to take 


you out of school,” said Mr. Preston, with 


growing indignation. ‘‘He promised your 
mother on her death-bed that you should have 
equal means of education with his own chil- 
dren; and if this is the way he fulfils the prom- 
ise, I shall take the liberty to remonstrate with 
him.” 

‘* It wouldn't be of any use, sir,” said Addie, 
almost breaking down at these words of cham- 
pionship from the old friend who had known 
her family long before she was born. But 
she had learned self-control, and would not 
allow herself to cry before the two naughty 
boys who had been ~_ after school to study 
their lessons. 

‘*Come up here, my child; I want to talk 
to you. You. know what you told me last 
Christmas day about fitting for a teacher?” 

‘Yes, sir, O, yes. You were very kind to 
say you would get a school for me, sir; and I 
did mean to deserve it. I was. beginning to 
study, O, so hard!” 

‘*Boys, mind your books!” said the master, 
swinging Peter’s head around as if it had been 
a revolving globe, and banishing ‘“ Peeping 
Tom” into a corner. ‘ Beginning to study 
hard? Yes, Addie, I’ll bear witness to that. 
And there has been a look on your face that 
it has rejoiced me to see —a look of hope.” 

**Q, you know, sir, I did think I was go- 
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ing to get away! I hoped I could take care 
of myself.” 

“A beautiful air-castle— wasn’t it? And 
now a certain person has blown it up with a 
bomb-shell,” said. Mr. Preston. ‘And you 
tell me it will do no good to talk with him — 
he won’t listen to reason?” 

‘No, sir; aunt Nancy wouldn’t let him,” 
answered Addie, hopelessly. 

“TI believe you’re right. He may have a 
spark of feeling, but she Hasn’t. Talk about 
ice! Ice can be melted; but she is like a rock 
on the top of Mont Blanc.” 

Mr. Preston was the only person in the 
village who had known Addie before she 
left Hartford, three years ago, the only per- 
son who understood her difficulties, and could 
offer a word of sympathy; for her shyness 
had always prevented her from complaining 
to her schoolmates. 

‘* Well, Addie, do you remember what I told 
you of John Kepler?” 

‘* His father was an inn-keeper,” replied she, 
surprised at the abruptness of the question, 
‘and poor. When John learned astronomy, 
he had to be studying medicine, so he could 
make a little money.” 

“Very good. And how did Copernicus 
prove that the earth moves? _ were no 
telescopes in his day.” 

** No, sir. He had to use some poor wood- 
en instruments marked with ink.” 

** Just so, just so. But he worked away till 
he brought to light one of the most wonderful 
truths the world has ever known. It is a sur- 
prising fact, Addie, that almost all the people 
whose names are worth remembering have 
had to struggle through hardships. Did you 
ever think of that?” 

Addie’s face was brightening. 

‘*Do you mean that I could study at home?” 

** Certainly I do.” 

‘*But you know,” said Addie, faltering, 
as she met the eyes of Peeping Tom, 
*‘you know the thing that puzzles me is 
arithmetic. I don’t seem to be very bright 
about that.” 

‘*Nonsense! I won’t admit any such thing. 
But call at my house any day, at noon or 
night, as you are going back and forth from 
the store, and I’ll help you out of your mud- 
dles.” 

‘¢G, Mr. Preston, how good you are! But 
I’m afraid I shall wear you all out, for I’m ter- 
ribly in earnest.” 

“© Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute. 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it. 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it!?”” 

repeated the master, impressively, and held 
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out his hand for a goodby. Addie clasped 
it gratefully, then, putting on her Rob 
Roy cloak and cotton-velvet hat, walked 
out of the school-house, full of ardent hope 
for the glad New Year. 


INDEPENDENCE Day. 


Not Fourth of July, but a chilly, dignified 
day towards the last of May. The Waters 
family were drinking tea in the kitchen, and 
Addie’s cheeks were still glowing from the 
heat of the stove over which she had been 
standing to fry fritters. 

‘¢ Mother,” said Jimmy, — who, by the way, 
had come home from Boston without having 
made his fortune, or laid the slightest foun- 
dation for it,—‘‘mother, seems to me you 
improve on flapjacks. I never ate anything to 
beat these.” 

Jimmy spoke in a wheedling tone, intending 
to touch his mother’s heart, and win her con- 
sent to his buying a watch; but Mrs. Waters 
did not respond with any pleasure. 

** Addie fried ’em, my son; but it’s my opin- 
ion she put in more than the allowance of 
cream,” said she, examining the golden-brown 
cakes with critical severity; for, as she often 
remarked to her husband, ‘‘ we can’t be too 
cautious how we praise children.” 

Jimmy felt that he had made but small 
progress towards the watch, and fell back into 
silence. 

‘* Well, now, I am glad if Adelaide has been 
improving her time for the last few weeks in 
the kitchen; it speaks well for her,” said Mr. 
Waters, with such an insinuating smile that 
his niece knew something more was coming. 
**You have had quite a rest from the store 
since Jimmy got back—haven’t you, Addie? 
But what think, wife? I’ve got an order from 
Pinkham & Co. to supply a couple of thou- 
sand jewelry boxes! "Twill be a pretty profita- 
ble job, and I shall have to set both the girls at 
work. Think you can spare’em for a while?” 

‘* The girls!” exclaimed Miss Lizzie, lifting 
her eyebrows till they met the “‘ lunatic fringe” 
of hair whieh straggled uncurled down her 
forehead. ‘*The girls! As if Z could stop 
to fuss with that old paste-pot! Why, father, 
I’m making my black silk Jolonay, nine 
flounces, hand-stitched, and puff trimming up 
and down in front. Of course it’s Addie’s 
business to help you if you want her to; but 
you needn’t count on me. Now, mother, 
can’t you make him understand?” 

‘* Why, yes,” said Mrs. Waters. ‘‘ Father, 
you wouldn’t call on Lizzie if you mistrusted 
what she has on her mind. You'll have to 
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take up with Addie, trying as she is, and be 
longer in getting off the boxes; that’s all.” 

‘¢ But, auntie, I—” 

Addie’s hands were pressed together under 
the table-cloth, and she was trembling with 
suppressed excitement. 

‘¢ The truth is, uncle—” 

More than a week ago she had prepared a 
dutiful little speech, intending to bring it out 
in her very best manner at the first opportu- 
nity, beginning with a ‘‘ Thank you, sir,” and 
ending with an ‘‘If you please, ma’am.” But 
now that she was obliged to speak at once, 
all the pretty words danced round and round, 
and finally flew away in affright. 

‘The truth is, uncle, I’m going to teach 
school,” she broke forth at last, so abruptly 
that it seemed as if the ceiling must fall on 
her head and crush her for her audacity. For 
a moment you might have heard a pin drop; 
then there was a mocking laugh from Jim- 
my, a diminutive scream from Lizzie, her 
uncle cried out fiercely, ‘‘ What are you talk- 
ing about, child?” and her aunt cleared her 
throat in a derisive manner, that thrilled Ad- 
die to the ends of her fingers. But there was 
no use in running away. What had been be- 
gun must be finished. 

‘*Mr. Preston has found mea place as as- 
sistant in one of the Hartford schools,” said 
she, in a low voice; ‘‘ and I’m going to begin 
next Monday.” 

Then the whole Waters family came down 
suddenly, like a shower-bath : — 

‘*You deceitful creature!” 

‘*You unprincipled girl!” 

‘*Nothing but a child!” 
much as twice!” 

Then there was an indignant pause, and 
Mrs. Waters began again, sarcastically: ‘I 
suppose you'll let me ask one question: 
Have you got a certificate from the se-lec’- 
men of this village?” 

** No, ma’am; but I have a certificate from 
Mr. Preston,” replied Addie, feeling her 
nerves almost steady again. .‘‘ The people in 
Hartford know Mr. Preston so well that the 
principal of the school says he is willing to 
take his word about me.” 

‘* In-deed!” said uncle Nathan, pushing 
back his chair in great wrath; ‘‘and who 
gives you leave to go? That is the question.” 

“I suppose you never happened to think, in 
your wisdom, that you are under age, Ade- 
laide, and can’t step out of this house without 
the consent of your uncle!” said aunt Nancy. 

‘I shall be eighteen next Tuesday,” replied 
Addie, without raising her voice or her eyes. 


**Don’t know as 
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“Eighteen!” exclaimed aunt Nancy, her 
lips springing open from sheer surprise. 

‘* Why, mother, I always knew that; she’s 
just two months younger than I.” 

**Don’t believe it!” cried Mr. Waters, 
pounding upon the table. ‘‘She was born 
the next January after our Jimmy.” 

Addie ran away to fetch the precious family 
Bible, which was almost the only legacy left 
her by her father. There, in the family rec- 
ord, stood the plain statement, ‘‘ Adelaide G. 
Forsythe. Born June 2, 1854.” From this 
mute witness there was no appeal, and aunt, 
uncle, and cousins were forced to admit that 
poor, brow-beaten Addie had outwitted them 
all. 

‘*Was that why you studied so hard all 
winter, and wouldn’t go to singing-school, 
you sly thing?” said Lizzie? eyebrows and 
lunatic fringe almost meeting again. 

‘‘She chooses to run away; but she may 
not find it so easy getting back again. I sup- 
pose this is what she calls showing her grati- 
tude to the friends that have been so kind to 
her for the last three years,” said aunt Nancy. 

‘* You know, auntie, you have always called 
me a great trial,” said Addie, demurely. ‘It 
has troubled me to think I was so much in the 
way; and when I found I could go some- 
where and earn my own living, I knew it must 
be right to go.” 

‘*And as soon as you get sick of the busi- 
ness, I suppose you mean to pull up stakes 
and return to your loving relations, hey?” 
said the elegant Jimmy. 

**O, no; you needn’t feel any further respon- 
sibility about me, my friends,” replied Addie, 
rising, and taking in each member of the family 
with a comprehensive glance. ‘‘Pray don’t! I 
shall board with Mr. Preston’s sister, Mrs. East- 
man; that nice lady who was here last winter. 
She has lost all her children, and says she 
really wants me to stay with her. Only think, 
aunt Nancy, how pleasant it is to be want- 
ed!” burst forth Addie, impetuously, with a 
gush of natural feeling, which she crushed 
back before itended in a sob. And having 
thus declared her independence, she slipped 
out of the room and ran up stairs to finish 
packing her trunk. 


THANKSGIVING Day. 


O, yes; there was no doubt whatever about 
Addie’s being wanted. You would know that 
by the contented look on Mrs. Eastman’s once 
sad face; you could see it in the pretty touches 
which had been given to the front yard, the 
parlors, and the flower-stand. 

“You look as if you were glad to be here, 
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and I am sure the whole house is glad too,” 
said the lame teacher, who had come to spend 
Thanksgiving with his sister. ‘‘ Pray tell me, 
has the food here that dreadfully ‘salt’ taste 
you complained of at your uncle Nathan’s?” 

‘*O, no, sir,” replied Addie, looking up from 
her plate of turkey with shining cyes. ‘¢ That 
was another's bread, but this is my own, and 
that makes such a difference! Mrs. East- 
man’s stairs are ‘steeper’ than uncle Na- 
than’s, but they don’t tire me a bit, for I have 
a right to go up and down all I please.” 

‘And the more the better, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Eastman, passing thé jelly. ‘* The mu- 
sic of your feet about the house does me more 
good than you can think.” 

‘*Does it? O, I’m so glad and so happy, 
that I want to talk about it all the time, and 
let everybody know! The idea that I should 
ever want, to go back to aunt Nancy’s!t Do 
they ever speak about me there, Mr. Pres- 
ton?” 

**Not often. I have heard the words ‘ run- 
away cousin’ and ‘ungrateful niece;’ and 
Mrs. Waters said to me the other day that it 
was outrageous for you to go and leave her 
just as she had trained you into a fine house- 
keeper.” 

‘*Did she really say that? It sounds very 
strange. Why, she always called me so awk- 
ward and trying! Well, I’m glad I came 
away. Howcan people bear to be dependent, 
Mr. Preston?” 

‘‘ Well, there are plenty who don’t mind it, 
Addie. They will submit to all sorts of snub- 
bings and indignities rather than strike out 
for themselves. Are you tired of your school 
yet?” 

“Tired of it? I love it better and better 
every day. The girls vex me a little at times; 
but they try to be good, and I really do think 
they improve.” 

‘¢' You keep on studying, I hope. ” 

‘QO, yes, sir.” 

‘“*Too hard, John; you must talk to her 
about that,” said Mrs. Eastman, anxiously. 
** It wears on her, I think.” 

“That's a funny idea, when I’m getting 
stout every day! You see, Mr. Preston, I 
want to enter the Normal School a year in ad- 
vance, and fit myself to be a really good, 
thorough teacher. O, I’ve just begun to find 
out how glorious it is to be alive!” said the 
enthusiastic girl, clasping her hands. 

Her middle-aged listeners smiled placidly 
as they saw the morning-dazzle in her hope- 
ful young eyes, and Mr. Preston repeated, 
half unconsciously, ‘“‘‘To be living ¢s sub- ~ 
lime!’” 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
BY LUCIA S. ALDEN. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. BENNETT, @ retired meér- 
chant, somewhai stout. CHARLES VAUGHN, 
a sprightly bachelor, who has acquired a 
yellow complexion and a fortune during a 
Jjifteen years’ residence in India. CHARLES 
VAUGHN, second. Lity, daughter of MR. 
Bennett. Miss Rose Branpon, friend to 
Liy.. An Srinc, servant to CHARLES 
VAUGHN, second. Yu SeEp, servant to 
CHARLES VAUGHN. 


Scenr I.—A private Parlor in a Hotel. 
CHARLES VAUGHN, second, discovered read- 
ing a newspaper. ‘Throws down paper, 
yawns, and appears generally exzuyé. 


Vaughn, second. Ah, well! here I have been 
two days in my native city, the city that twelve 
years ago was home to me, and in which I 
now find myself an utter stranger; not-one 
familiar haunt of my boyhood unchanged; 
every dear old landmark completely rubbed 
out by the march of improvement. - A sight 
of old Mrs. Jones, who kept the candy-shop 
where I used to invest my spare pennies, — 
wrinkled, and weather-beaten, and sour as she 
was, — would: be a:genuine delight. If, now, 
Ihad come home to something! I wonder 
how -a fellow feels that has a mother who 
thinks he’s perfection, or — somebody else 
who dnows that he is! to be glad to see him 
—and (mimics kiss) — and then get him up 
a jolly hot supper, and believe every word 
of the yariis he reels off about his travels — 
(Knocking outside.) Come in. 


Enter Au S1nc. 


Ak Sing. (Presenting acard.) Melican 
man likee zee er welly muchee. 

Vaughn, second. (Reading card.) Gilbert 
Bennett. Don’t know him. Sure it’s me he’s 
after? 

Bennett. (Entering without ceremony.) 
To be sure it’s you, Charley, my boy! How 
are you? (Seizes both hands, and gives them 





a hearty shaking.) Didn't I come out to cap- 
ture you the very minute I discovered your 
name among the list of arrivals at the hotel? 
Don’t know me — hey? Come, that’s a good 
one. I reckon I’m not changed half so much 
as you are. 

Vaughn, second. But, my dear sir—” 

Bennett. There, there; don’t say one word. 
Can’t be “ dé@ar sir’d” by the son of my old 
friend. You must come right home with 
me, and be one of us. — Here, you. hea- 
then Chinee, you, call acarriage. (Addresses 
Au Sinc, who stands grinning, but does not 
move.) Why, bless me, what’s the. matter 
with the fellow? Can’t he hear? Or hasn't 
he got enough of our lingo into his queue to 
understand ?— Here, you (speaking slowly, and 
gradually elevating his voice); call A CAR- 
RIAGE. [Zact Au Sine. 

Vaughn, second. (Aside.) Hecertainly knows 
my name. Can he bea friend of my father’s 
who has kept an eye upon my wanderings, and 
now purposes to make of me a second edition 
of an old friendship? (Aloud.) I fear there 
is some mistake — 

Bennctt.- No, there isn’t. I never. make 
mistakes. Haven't you got your father’s name, 
and his blue eyes and brown hair? and wasn’t 
he second cousin to my first wife? Why, bless 
me! if your nose was a pug, and your eyes 
were black instead of blue, you’d look just 
like her. 

Re-enter Au SING. 

Ak Sing. Callage weddy. 

Bennett. Yes, bless me, I should know 
you in a crowd. So, come along, come along. 

(Exit, pushing VAvGHN before him, 
with a hand on cach shoulder.) 

Akh Sing. (Touching his forehzad signifi- 
cantly.) Melican man no all ploper here. 

[2xit. 


Scene II. — Room in Mr. BENNETT’s House. 
Sofa 1. of stage. Table,c. Other furni- 
ture prettily disposed. 


Eater Liry Bennett with bouquet of freshly- 
cut flowers. 
Papa was certainly right: our far- 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


away relat.ve is a most agreeable person. He 
is so interesting, so considerate! He compre- 
hends and appreciates one at once. He has 
been with us hardly a month, and yet I feel 
as if I had been acquainted with him for 
yeats. He is agreeable in his manners, re- 
markably interesting in conversation, and 
besides, he is so handsome! ‘How kind it 
was of him to give me these flowers! and 
what a pretty idea to put them beside my 
plate at breakfast! (Places flowers in vase 
on table. Stands back a little to consider 
the effect.) "Tisn’t becoming. My little sil- 
ver vase is the only one in the house good 
enough for them. 
(Zxit at one door,as CHARLEY VAUGHN, 
second, enters at another.) 
Vaughn, second. If I lived in the days of 
genit, I could easily believe myself the victim 
of some friendly enchantment. As it is, I con- 
fess that I have not fallen asleep a single night 
since I have been in this house with any feel- 
ing of certainty that I should open my eyes to 
the same surroundings. Ah Sing is certainly 
the same charming heathen that I picked up 
in San Francisco. He possesses characteris- 
tics at once unmistakable and inimitable, and 
not altogether in keeping with the general at- 
mosphere of enchantment that pervades the 
household arrangements. For nearly amonth 
I have been the recipient of the heartiest, most 
generous hospitality. The only drawback to 
complete enjoyment has been the knowledge 
that this state of things can’t go on forever. 
In a few days I shall be all the more homeless 
for the little taste of home delights that I have 
enjoyed. However, there’s no use in bother- 
ing about what may be. “Jl segreto per esser 
Selice,” &c. (Sings.) 


Enter Livy, with vase. 


Lily. Ah, cousin Charles, here you are! 
You are gay this morning. 

Vaughn, second. Far from it, Miss Lily. I 
assure you, I have been feeling quite serious, 
not to say positively depressed. 

Lily. Depressed? 

Vaughn, second. Yes. Ah, Miss Lily, you 
don’t know how a fellow feels that’s all alone 
in the world. 

Lily. (Arranging flowers in vase.) Well 
—no—I don’t think I do — exactly; and you 
don’t, either, cousin Charles, for papa has 
become very much attached to you; and then 
—there’s the cook—ske thinks you’re the 
beautifulest young man she ever set eyes on 
— you have such a splendid — appetite. 

Vaughn, second. Pshaw! 
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Lily. AndI— ~ 
Vaughn, second.- (Eagerly.) And you? 
Lily. Thank you ever so much for the flow- 

ers. Arn’t they pretty? 

Vaughn, second. Everything that I see is 
charming. (Looks directly at Lity.) If Zonly 
had a home like this! 

Lily. (Demurely.) Perhaps papa would 
adopt you. 

Vaughn, second. (Half laughing.) Not a 
bad idea. I think I will try for a position in 
the family — if you will assist me. 

Lily. (Jnnocently.) How? Shall I inter- 
cede with papa? 

Vaughn, second. Let us see, first, what you 
think of this ring. (Takes ring from his own 
Jjinger, and places tt upon hers.) Is it a fit? 

Lily. (After a moment's hesitation.) Yes, 
exact. 

Vaughn, second. Then, with your permission, 
I will intercede with papa myself. (Door dell 
rings violently.) 

Lily. (With a start.) O1 there’s the bell! 
I’m afraid it is some one to see me. 

Vaughn, second. Good by, then, for a while. 
[Bxct. 


Enter Miss Rose BRANDON. 


Lily. Why, you darling Rosy, how do you 
do? (They take hands and kiss after the man- 
ner of young ladies.) Now take your things 
off, and stay the rest of the day with me. 

Rose. Just what I intend to do. I’ve such 
lots of things to tell you. (Lays aside hat 
and mantle. Lity takes up hat, and exam- 
ines it.) 

Lily. 
get it? 

Rose. Of Madame Le Roy. 

Lily. It suits you exactly. Nothing could 
be more becoming. I shall go there for the 
very next one I want. 

Rose. I advise you to, by all means. I’m 
sure she'll suit you; and (with condescension) 
your morning dress is really quite pretty. You 
must let me have a pattern of the overskirt. 

Lily. (Provoked.) Well, perhaps. I'll see. 

Rose. You don’t know how I've wanted to 
see you, Lill. I came up to-day on purpose 
to tell you that I’m engaged. 

Lily. Youare? Soam I! 
tion.) 

Rose. (Aside.) O! (To Lity, hissing her, 
with effusion.) That’s nice, darling! What's 
your ring? (Lity shows ring.) O! a soli- 
taire! Mine’s a cluster. 

Lily. (Compilacently.) Mine’s the hand- 
somest. 


What a lovely hat! Where did you 


( With anima- 
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Rose. Itcouldn’t have cost as much as mine 
by a cool hundred. 

Lily. But you haven’t told me who the gen- 
tleman is. 

Rose. Ah, that’s the best part of it. Who 
may it be but your cousin, Charles Vaughn? 

Lily. What! Who? 

Rose. Your cousin Charles. 
prise — isn’t it? 

Lily. ‘Why, I'm engaged to him myself. 

Rose. You! 

Lily. Yes. That is, I thought (degins to 
cry.) I must go to papa. [Bxit. 

Rose. So, then, Mr. Charles Vaughn, you’ve 
been playing false. I don’t see what he found 
to fall in love with in that little flirt. Ill be 
even with him: I'll go right off, and get en- 
gaged to some one else. O, dear! what— 
shallI—do? (Begins to cry, and throws her- 
self down on sofa.) 


That’s a sur- 


Enter CHARLES VAUGHN. 


Vaughn. This is certainly very mysterious, 
very mysterious indeed! ‘After my long ab- 
sence in India, I arrive at the house where of 
all others I have a right to expect a cordial 
welcome. I inquire at the door for Mr. Ben- 
nett. The servant pertly informs me that 
he is engaged, and can’t see strangers this 
morning. I assure her I am not a stranger, 
but his cousin, Charles Vaughn; whereupon 
she turns up her nose, and says, ‘** You his 
cousin indeed! It’s Mr. Charley as is in the 
library with him now.” As I feel tolerably 
sure of my own identity, I insist upon speak- 
ing to Mr. Bennett, and receive gracious per- 
mission to wait in the hall. Being familiar 
with the premises, however, I decide to wait 
in the drawing-room, and—hereIam. (Dis- 
covers Ross.) Ah, there is my little Rose! 
Perhaps she can explain the mystery. (Ag- 
proaches Rose, who keeps her face concealed 
on the arm of the sofa.) Rose! (Recetves no 
answer.) Rose! Rose! 

Rose. (Petulantly.) What? 

Vaughn. What's the matter? Look up, 
Rose. (Bends over her, and attempts to kiss 
her.) 

Rose. (Starting away from him.) Don’t 
touch me! 

Vaughn. 


(Withdrawing a few steps.) 
Miss Brandon, will you have the kindness to 
sit up, and explain this very extraordinary 
conduct? : 

Rose. (Tragically.) Explain! Question 
your own guilty conscience. 


Vaughn. My guilty conscience! 
Am I out of my senses? 


(Aside.) 
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Rose. (Rising.) Here, sir, taxe your ring 
It will answer for your next ¢xmamorata. 

Vaughn. (Sternly.) Rose, what does all 
this mean? 

Rose. It means, sir, that I have discovered 
your treachery, and feel for you only the in- 
dignation and contempt which your conduct 
merits. If you will not take back your gift, I 
will leave it for you. (Throws ring on ftoor, 
and exit.) 

Vaughn. (Stoops as if about to pick up the 
ving; changes his intention, and kicks it out 
of the way with the toe of his boot.) Am I the 
victim of a practical joke? No, no. Rose 
was in undoubted earnest. I must devise 
some way to clear up the mystery. (Goes to 
door back of stage, and calls.) Yu Sep! 


Enter Yu SEp. 


The two draw one side, and converse ; while 
thus engaged, enter CHARLES VAUGHN, second, 
followed by Au SING. 


Vaughn, second. (Seating himself in chair 
near table.) So, after a month of smooth sail- 
ing on tranquil seas, I come suddenly upon 
breakers. (Leans elbow on table and head in 
hand, as if thinking.) It is incomprehensi- 
ble. After a satisfactory interview with papa, 
I hasten in search of Lily, meet her in the 
hall, she starts and tries to avoid me. I see 
she is disturbed; approach to discover the 
cause of her tears. She drops the ring she 
has just accepted from me into my hand with- 
out a word, sweeps by me, and enters the li- 
brary, closing the door. I, standing outside, 
catch a sound of sobbing, and some kind of 
an appeal to papa. (Rises, and slowly ap- 
proaches front of stage.) This may be ca- 
price. I donot profess to understand the sex; 
but I have read that women were capricious. 

Vaughn. (Having completed his consulta- 
tion with Yu Sep, also approaches front of 
stage. Yu Sep retires to back of stage, near 
Au Since. The two CHARLES VAUGHNS 
suddenly confrunt each other. During the di- 
alogue that follows, the Celestials in the back- 
ground burlesque the gestures and attitudes 
of their masters.) Astranger! (Asiéde.) Per- 
haps he may assist me. (Aloud.) Hem! Sir, 
may I-ask whom I have the honor to address? 

Vaughn, second. Perhaps this may en- 
lighten you. (Presents card.) 

Vaughn. (Reads.) Charles Vaughn! (As#de.) 
Aha! I see. This man has assumed my name, 
and taken advantage of the position it has 
given him to do mea serious injury. (Aloud.) 
Sir, you are an impostor. But I will expose 
you, sir —I will expose you. 
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Vaughn, second. (Aside.) It gets rougher 
and rougher. (Aloud.) This is hardly the 
language of one gentleman to another. 

Vaughn. (Excitedly.) Gentleman! Do 
you consider yourself a gentleman? 

Vaughn, second. (Coolly.) I have been accus- 
tomed to do so. 

Vaughn. Let me inform you that you have 
been mistaken, very much mistaken. 

Vaughn, second. Calm yourself, my dear sir. 
There is, there certainly has been, a mis- 
take. I— 

Vaughn. O, there hasbeen! You catch at 
that dodge to save yourself. But it won’t do, 
itwon’tdo. Perhaps you mistook yourself for 
me. ( With a sneer.) 

Vaughn, second. (Eying the other witha touch 
of superciliousness.) I think not. 

Vaughn. (With withering scorn.) Ah! you 
merely assumed my name in order to poison 
the minds of my friends against me, and alien- 
ate the affections of the loveliest woman in the 
universe. 

Vaughn, second. (With mock solemnity.) I 
assure you, sir, I have never alienated the af- 
fections of the loveliest woman in the universe, 
or of any woman in the universe. 

Vaughn. (Fiercely.) Do you know who 
Iam? 

Vaughn, second. 

Vaughn. 
Vaughn. 

Vaughn, second. (Aside.) Ah! to quote from 
my favorite Moore, ‘‘a light breaks o’er me 
from those looks of” — well, no, not of *‘ love.” 
(Aloud.) Cousin, two or three times removed, 
to Mr. Bennett’s first wife. 

Vaughn. Precisely. 

Vaughn, second. And accustomed to regard 
Miss Lily Bennett as the loveliest woman in 
the universe. 

Vaughn. Lily! Amerechild! I referred 
to Miss Rose Brandon. But perhaps (with 
severe irony) you are not acquainted with the 
lady. 

Vaughn. second. Indeed,lamnot. (Aséde.) 
So, then, it is not Lily. I am in the fog again. 
Thad a fancy that there might have been some 
entanglement with this far-away cousin; and 
that his turning up just now was the cause of 
Lily’s annoyance. 

Vaughn. (Aside.) Doesn’t know her! Does 
he expect me to believe that? Ah, there is 
Mr. Bennett. What have I to expect at his 
hands, I wonder? 


I have not that pleasure. 
(Triumphanily.) J am Charles 


Enter Mr. BENNETT, at back of stage, with 
Lity and Ross, one on each arm. Leaves 





ladies c. of stage, advances to front, and 

addresses V AUGHN. 

Bennett. Welcome, Charles, welcome 
(Shakes him violently by the hand.) 

Vaughn. Then you recognize me? 

Bennett. Yes, yes, I know you; but, bless 
me! I don’t know as I should, if this fellow, 
here (s/aZs VAUGHN, second, on the shoulder). 
hadn’t made me understand at last that he 
wasn’t you. By Jove, I don’t half believe it 
now. He looks a precious sight more like you 
than you look like yourself. (Laughing.) 
Here, Lill, come here. This is the genuine 
cousin Charles (LiLy comes forward to wel- 
come VAUGHN.) As for you, sir (¢o VAUGHN, 
second), the very satisfactory statements you 
made this morning enabled me to convince 
Miss Lily that you were by no means the mon- 
ster she began to think you, but in reality the 
fine fellow she was quite willing to believe 
you, and also (turning to Rose), to restore 
Miss Brandon’s lost smiles. So, now, you 
two Vaughns, shake hands and be friends, 
and then I will consign you to the care of the 
ladies. (The gentlemen shake hands, after 
which they retire up stage, VAUGHN, second, 
and LILy ¢o R., VAUGHN joining ROSE, L.) 

Rose. On the whole, I am glad I didn’t 
have time to get engaged to somebody else. 

Lily. (Roguiskly.) suppose there was no 
doubt about the opportunity. 

Bennett. (To audience.) Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, if our little ‘‘ comedy of errors” has 
not pleased you, I can only remind you that 
you have the privilege of making your own 
investigations, and deciding for yourselves 
What's in a Name. 

Tableau. 
Mr. BENNETT. 
VAUGHN, sec. VAUGHN. 
Liry. RosE. 
Au SING. Yu Sep. 
CURTAIN. 


—_——___>____— 


— ‘Boys and girls should always speak 
the truth,” is often said by parents and teach- 
ers. Is that sufficient? There are many who 
never give verbal utterance to a falsehood, 
who yet act falsely, often blasting the char- 
acter and ruining the prospects of individ- 
uals in this world by their sélence. Howmany 
persons, by a cowardly silence, have acted 
lies, allowing an innocent individual to be 
wrongfully accused! To be truly noble, one 
must be true through and through, for ‘truth 
is a thing not of words only, but of life and 
being.” - 
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VOT I LIKE UND TON'T LIKE. 
BY CHARLES F. ADAMS. 


TON’T dink mooch off dose fine shaps 
Vot lofe aboudt der schtreet, 

Und nefer pays der landlady 

For vot dey haf to eat; 
Who gifes der tailor notings, 

Und makes der laundress vait, 
Und haf deir trinks off lager bier 

All * put upon der schlate.” 


I ton’t dink mooch off vimmin, too, 
Who tink it ish deir ‘ schpeer” 
To keep out vine abbearances, 
Und live in ‘* Grundy’s” fear; 
Who dress demselves mit vine array, 
To flirt upon der schtreet, 
Und leaf deir moders at der tub, 
To earn der bread dey eat. 


I ton’t like men dat feel so pig, 
Ven dey haf plenty gelt, 

Who nefer knew an hour of vant, 
Nor hunger efer felt; 

Who dinks more off deir horse und dog 
As off a man dat’s poor, 

Und lets der schtarving und der sick 
Go hungry vrom der door. 


I ton’t dink mooch off dem dat holdt 
So tight ubon a tollar 
Dat, if ’tvas only schust alife, 
*Tvould make it shcream und holler. 
Vy ton’t dey keep it on der move, 
Not hide avay und lock it? 
Dey gannot dake it ven dey die, — 
Der shroud ton’t haf a pocket! 


I like to see a hand dat’s brown, 
Und not avraid off vork; 

Dat gives to dose vot air in need, 
Und nefer tries to schirk; 

A man dat meets you mit a schmile, 
Und dakes you py der hand, 

Schust like dey do vere I vas born, 
In mine own vaterland, — 


Vere bier saloons ton’t keep a schlate, 
Vere tailors get deir pay, 





Und vashervimmin get der schtamps 
For-vork dey dake avay; 

Vere frauleins schtick righdt to der vork 
So schteady as a glock; 

Und not go schtrutting droo der schtreets 
Schust like a durkey-cock ; 

Vere blenty und brosperity 
Schmile ubon efery hand: 

Dat ist der Deutscher’s paradise, 
Das ist das Vaterland. 


—— WE were much impressed lately by the 
orderly behavior of a large family of chil- 
dren, particularly at the table. We spoke of 
it to our host, and he pointed to a paper 
pinned to the wall, on which were written 
some excellent rules. He said he gave each 
child who obeyed those rules some reward at 
the end of every month. We begged a copy 
for the benefit of our readers. They were 
called 


Rules and Regulations for Parents’ Paradise. 

1. Shut every door after you, and without 
slamming it. 

2. Never shout, jump, or run in the house. 

3- Never call to persons up stairs, or in the 
next room; if you wish to speak to them, go 
quietly where they are. 

4. Always speak kindly and politely to ser- 
vants, if you would have them do the same 
to you. 

5. When told to do, or not to do, a thing, 
by either parent, never ask why you should 
or should not do it. 

6. Tell of your own faults and misdoings, 
not of those of your brothers and sisters. 

7. Carefully clean the mud or snow off yout 
boots before entering the house. 

8. Be prompt at every meal hour. 

g. Never sit down at the table, or in the 
parlor, with dirty hands or tumbled hair. 

10. Never interrupt any conversation, but 
wait patiently your turn to speak. 

11. Never reserve your good manners for 
company, but be equally polite at home and 
abroad. 


12. Let your first, last, and best confidant 
be your mother. ws 
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EBUSES. — We desire to caution our re- 

bus makers to avoid the errors we point 
out in the Letter Bag, such as “‘ high p,” ‘‘ low 
g,” “thin k,” ** wee l,” and especially the un- 
grammatical use of verbs in the attempt to 
symbolize actions. Though we have used 
rebuses containing these ‘ far-fetched ” ex- 
pressions, we intend to throw them out here- 
after. We use many rebuses because of their 
aptness, rather than of the difficulty of solving 
them. Abbreviations, unless of the names 
of states, or other equally familiar words, 
should not be used. Rebuses may be ortho- 
graphic — by the spelling — or phonographic 
— by the sound; but, whichever is used, care 
should be taken to spell or pronounce cor- 
rectly. ‘* Awl” will answer for ‘‘all;” but 
“ale” for ‘* all” will not do, for it is according 
neither to the spelling nor the pronunciation. 


THE RoyAL MENAGERIE. — We did not in- 
tend to say anything more about the prize 
puzzle, after giving the rules; but Johnny 
Jizzle proposes a conundrum: “If an answer 
contains the name of one hundred and twenty- 
five animals, one hundred of which are right, 
would it be a correct solution?” Certainly 
not. The value of such a list would be sev- 
enty-five per cent. of correct answers. As a 
schoolmaster, we always took off something for 
redundant incorrect answers. For example: 
‘What three capes on the coast of Massachu- 
setts?” If the scholar wrote on his paper, 
“Ann, Cod, Malabar, and May,” we should 
take off one mark, though the three capes are 
included in the answer, for locating Cape May 
on the coast of Massachusetts is a bad blun- 
der. In their report on the Royal Menagerie, 
the judges will be governed by this principle, 
and deduct the number of redundant animals 
from one hundred inthe beginning. Without 
this rule, one might copy all the names of ani- 
mals to be found in any book, though the 
analysis would trip him up in doing this. 





HANNAH AGAIN. — Probably our ‘* domestic 
help” has little idea how extensive her fame 
is, and hardly suspects that her name is known 
in every state in the Union, and on the other 
side of the Atlantic, ‘‘ barrin’ the county of 
Cork.” Dashing Phil scolds about being 
‘¢ robbed of his good name,” like Iago, in the 
December Letter Bag. The incumbent of our 
boots, while we were sick, was bothered, talked 
about impostors, and then despairingly de- 
clared that the conundrum was too much for 
him. Perhaps it would have been too much 
for us, if the honest, intelligent, and virtuous 
Typo (Box 80, Wauwatosa, Wis.) had not 
come toour aid. He sympathizes deeply with 
Dashing Phil, and insists that we should fa- 
ther the blunder. Typo says it was he who 
asked about Hannah, and we connected the 
inquiry with our dashing and indignant cor- 
respondent. We did not mean to make a 
blunder, and Typo did not mean to pilfer a 
name. It is all right now, and Hannah, who 
is washing our paper dickeys at the other end 
of Towerhouse, is in blissful ignorance of 
the row her biographical sketch has occa- 
sioned. 


REGULAR PuRCHASERS. — Peter Prawle sug- 
gests, with the slightest hint at a grievance, 
that regular purchasers of the Magazine should 
receive ‘‘The Coming Wave.” It would be 
utterly impracticable to make any such ar- 
rangement. Some publishers of story papers, 
we are aware, give a picture with certain num- 
bers of their paper; but the person who buys 
that copy, and no other, may have the pre- 
mium. We offer our picture for yearly sub- 
scribers only. It would not be possible, at the 
end of the year, to ascertain whether or not 
a claimant of the prize had bought every num- 
ber. Our subscription managers do this busi- 
ness precisely as it is done by all who offer 
chromos or other valuable pictures as pre- 
miums. : 
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A LITTLE Suip. — ‘‘ Bob, who wants a ship 
awful bad,”’ asks us how to make one. This is 
a pretty extensive conundrum to be answered 
on paper. ‘*I wanta regular little ship, about 
fourteen or sixteen inches long,” he says. 
‘You seem to know a great deal about ships, 
and I should like to have you tell me how to 
make one. I have tried to make one myself, 
but don’t understand it.” It would be quite 
impossible to instruct him, even if we took 
every page of our Magazine. We suppose 
Bob meansa ship, and not a schooner, asloop, 
orabrig. A ship’ has a great many spars, 
and a great deal of rigging, and in one sixteen 
inches long, the work would be very delicate. 
About twenty-five years ago we ‘built a 
ship;” but it was forty inches long, and we 
worked upon it, at our leisure, for three years. 
We fashioned the hull from a stick of ‘tun 
timber,” and dug it out. Almost every day, 
for months, we went to the wharves to inspect 
ships, and learn how to do the work. Every 
mast, yard, boom, and gaff was made and put 
up asin a big ship. Her wheel was carved 
out of mahogany; her pumps contained upper 
and lower boxes, so that they would raise 
water; her cabin was supplied with glass win- 
dows and blinds; and the blocks, many of them 
smaller than a pea, had working ‘‘ sheaves,” 
or wheels, in them. When she was rigged 


and finished, she was ‘‘a sight to see; ” but 
the fun was ended when the ship was done. 
If Bob wants to undertake such a job, he had 
better commence it while he is still young. 


VARIOUS AND STRANGE. — Peter Monk, who 
hails from ‘‘ Ticklemyback Hill,” picks up his 
‘*ink-splasher ” to tell us how much he likes 
our Magazine; but as his opinion of it is not 
essentially different from that of the rest of the 
world, we refrain from quoting his remarks 
on this subject. When Mr. Peter Monk was 
in the city, he saw a lot of old coins in a store, 
the keeper of which said they were eighteen 
hundred years old; and he sold them at a dol- 
lar apiece... Mr. Monk has some doubts about 
their genuineness; but we think there are 
several places in Europe, and perhaps in 
America, at the present time, where they 
manufacture ancient coins; and a dollar apiece 
for copper ones pays very well. Harper's 
coin-book, which is now out of print, is the 
best for general use. Mr. Monk can buy all 
sorts of curiosities in our city, including fifteen 
or twenty skulls of the man who was talked 
to death. Burning-gas will do to fill rubber 
balloons; but some boys could aZé a thousand 
of them full in seven minutes and a half. The 
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serious part of Mr. Monk’s letter is, that he is 
fond of fun, differing in this respect from ail 
the rest of the boys in the world. Sonie peo- 
ple say Mr. Monk is a bad boy; and we are 
inclined to believe that ‘‘some people” are 
more than half right, if Mr. Monk takes a 


-hand in putting an old farmer’s wagon on the 


roof of a shed, for the fun of seeing the per- 
plexity of the venerable agriculturist while 
searching for it. That was naughty and wick- 
ed, Peter; andif the farmer had given youa 
thrashing with his whip, he would have served 
you just right, and you would then have had 
more ‘‘fun” out ofthe scrape. But Mr. Monk 
grows sensible on the third page of his letter, 
for he says, ‘‘ I am going to stop this fooling, 
and settle down towork. Your Magazine has 
made a better boy of me, and I think, if I keep 
on reading it, it will reform me after a while.” 
We hope so. . Peter knows when to give the 
big red apple to the schoolmaster. He asks 
our opinion of rats. If you pinch their tails, 
they will bite, if you don’t let go, Mr. Monk. 
They are found in our stable, and under the 
hair of the ladies, if any one looks for them 
there. Now, Mr. Monk, be a good boy, and 
reform, for you are altogether too much boy 
now. 


AMATEuRS. — The Dew Drop is an eight- 
page amateur journal, managed with decided 
ability, and furnishing very good reading for 
full-grown men and women, as well as for 
boys and girls. It has survived for nearly 
three years the heavy seas which have wrecked 
sO many amateur papers, and is now enter- . 
ing upon its sixth semi-annual volume. It 
offers stacks of premiums for subscribers; and, 
having a large circulation, its advertising 
patronage is quite extensive. Address Ernest 
K. Packard, South Boston, Mass. — Now and 
Then has increased in size, and is even more 
spicy and readable than before, especially its 
‘* prape-vine despatches.”” Harry F. Griscom, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


——_-—_____ 


WE are indebted to the Saxons for the 
articie of dress called shirt, but we owe mainly 
to the French, dating from the Norman con- 
quest of England, our fashion and style of 
dress, both good and bad. 


—— Beauty is the law in all God’s works; 
man’s works often are devoid of all beauty. 
We do not study true beauty sufficiently. The 
poorest dwelling can always be made uae 
tive by a true artist. 
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ANSWERS FOR DECEMBER. 


234. 1. Tiara. 2. Inner. 3. Anise. 4. Res- 
in. 5. Arena. 235. Start at number 22, and 
read in the following order: 22, 5, 15, 32, 47, 
64, 54, 60, 50, 33, 18, 1, 11, 28, 43, 37) 27) 44 
38, 21, 6, 16, 31, 48, 63, 53, 59) 49: 341 175 25 12; 
29, 14, 8, 23, 40, 55, 61, 51, 57, 42; 25, 10, 4, 19, 
9, 26, 41, 58, 52, 62, 56, 39, 24, 7, 13, 3, 20, 355 
45, 30; 36, 46, — 

When Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light. 


236. (Sum) (times) (words) (wound) (1000 = 
M o’er T) (hands) (words) — Sometimes words 
wound more than swords. 
237. WwW 
TOP 
TONIC 
WONDERS 
Pix TY. 
CRY 
Ss 
238. 1. Lit up, tulip. 2. Name one, anemone. 
3. To live, violet, love it. 4. Hyacinths, thy 
chains. 5. Dandelion, did lean on. 6. Gera- 
nium, ruin a gem. - 7. Aster, tears. 8. Daisy, 
is day. 239. (C on tent) (men) (T) (pea) 
(row) (mice) (S) (a crown) (W) (hair) (fort) 
(ewe) (NE) (den) (eye) (1) (one) — Content- 
ment promises a crown where fortune denies 
one. 


240. Key, Subtrahend. 
2 2235 
302)73319(242—° 


1291 

1208 
839 
604 


235 


24:. (C in G) (eyes) (B leaving) — Seeing is 
believing. 242. 1. Mouth. 2. Bone. 3. Ten- 
don. 4. Artery. 5. Ear. 6. Brain. 7.-Nose. 
8. Sinew. 9. Palate. 10. Hair. 
243. Cc 
ARC 
ACORN 
CROQUET 
CRUST 
NET 
= 
244. (Toe and a pen) — Towanda, Penn. 245. 
Mark Twain. 246. (Kin D) (hearts) (armor) 
(TH) (anchor on ETS) (ands) (imp) (L) 
(FAITH TH) (an oar) (man) (BLOOD) — 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Normzn blood. 
247. 1. Cover. 2. Olive. 3. Vines. 4. Evcnt. 
5. Rests. 248.1. Harp. 2. Erzeroum. 3. Rus- 
sis. 4. Outgrow. 5. Nets — HERON, SwAmpP. 





ENIGMA. 

I am composed of thirteen letters. 

38. My 9, 5, 3, is distant. My 1, 10, 12, is 
a towing boat. My 8, 13, 4, 2, is knowledge. 
My 6, 11, 7, is a river of Scotland. My whole 
is a group of islands in South America. 

ROMEO. 





REBUS. 











LVAMIL VE 


DovuBLE ACROSTIC.. 
The initials read downwards and the finals 
upwards give the name of a bird. 
40. 1. To bemoan. 2. A mineral. 3. A city 
in Persia. 4. A large bird. 5. A rude hut. 
E. X. TRAY. 











154. 


HIDDEN Birps. 

41. With awkward steps the sailor lad 

Over the land his way pursues. 
Behind him is the bright sea gleam ; 

He now looks on the earth’s gay hues. 
No throbbing breast or kindling eye 

E’er beat or gleamed with hope like this; 
Most richly glows his cheek, as he 

Flies onward for his mother’s kiss. 
He hears the music of her voice! 

Hope now renewed, let him rejoice. _ 

VIGILAX. 


New Dramonp. 

43. Across: 1. A consonant. 2. An individ- 
ual of the human species. 3. A small island 
of Denmark. 4. An idle talker. 5. Pertain- 
ing to the kidneys. 6. A Turkish title. 7. A 
consonant. Down: 1. A consonant. 2. A 
river of Switzerland. 3. Matched. 4. An as- 
sociate. 5. A village of France, department 
of Nievre. 6. A township in Cass Co., Indi- 
ana. 17. A consonant. SLOTEM. 


REBUSGRAM. 
Transpose the answer to the rebus. 
44. 
EuREKA. 


45: 


———e | 
—_- 


“UITLE SOSTAIL 


HrippEn Square Worp. 


46. Will you give me a penny every time I 


turn Eddie’s horse around? Sport. 


GrocRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
47- 4 will give you this 3, 2, 1 for a present 
6, 5 yousayIcan7 you. Laurie LANcE. 
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Dovusie AcRosTICc. 


My primals and finals name two post-offices 
in Muskingum Co., Ohio. 

48. 1. A post-office in Monroe Co., Ohio. 2. 
A post-office in Morrow Co., Ohio. 3. A post- 
office in Monroe Co., Ohio. 4. A post-office 
in Portage Co., Ohio. 5. A post-office in War- 
ren Co., Pa. 6. A post-office in Union Co., 
Ohio. 7. A post-office in Hocking Co., Ohio. 
8. A post-office in Erie Co., Ohio: 9. A post- 
office in Brown Co., Ohio. 10. A post-office 
in Crawford Co., Pa. 11. A post-office in 
Wayne.Co., Pa. 12. A post-office in Preble 
Co., Ohio. 13. A post-office in Ross Co., 
Ohio. HARVARD. 


DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


49- 1. A consonant. 2. To lick. 3. Clear. 
4. A manufactory. 5. A perennial plant. 
Thirsty. 7. A consonant. W.R.L., Jr. 


- 
Oo. 


SqQuaRE Worop. 


51. 1. Low, wet ground. 
3. Abird. 4. To direct. 


2. To diminish. 
5- A boy’s name. 
C. T. Hat. 


’ DIAGONAL. 


The diagonals form respectively a mountain 
in New Hampshire and a township of Inde- 
pendence Co., Arkansas. 

52. 1. A parish of Warwick Co., England. 
2. An extensive arm of the sea in Scotland. 
3. A post village of Cayuga Co., New York. 
4. A market town of Piedmont. 5. The name 
of several small streams of the Argentine Re- 
public. 6. One of the Orkney islands. 7. A 
parish of Devonshire, England. 8. A parish 
and village of Switzerland, Canton of Lu- 
cerne. g. A market town of European Rus- 
sia. HELLESPONT. 








HEAD 


ANAGRAMS. 


53- 1. Partisan. 2. Moral pistol. 
neat. 4. Tiny cellars. 5. Promiser. 
operas. Specs. 


CrRoOss-woRD ENIGMA. 

54. My first is in black, but not in brown. 
My second is in adjective, but not in noun. 
My third is in laugh, but not in frown. 
My fourth is in humorist, but not in clown. 
My fifth is in float, but not in drown. 
My sixth is in village, but not in town. 
My seventh is in ascent, but not in down. 
My eighth is in dress, but not in gown. 
My whole is a Grecian hero of renown. 

j. L. S. 





DIAMOND PuZZLE. 
56. 1. A consonant. 
fiction. 4. To expire. 


2. A common. 
5. Aconsonant. 
HANNIBAL. 


3A 


DIAMOND PuZZLE. 

57- 1. A vowel. 

table of contents. 
nant. 


2. An extremity. 
4. A haunt. 


3. A 
5. A conso- 
PENDULUM. 


HourGiass PuzzLe. 
The central letters read downwards form 
part of an old-fashioned house. 
58. 1. A carpenter’s tool. 2. An animal. 3. 
Aconsonant. 4. Ameasurement. 5. A kind 
of vegetable. N. ELtie. 


SquaRE Worn. 


59. 1. The name of a celebrated statesman. 
2. A bait. 3. Superficial contents. 4. A por- 
tion of time. L. W. A. 


ANAGRAM. 
60. Maniac, I need a clear copy. 
CHARL. 


3. This is 
6. Comic 


WORK. 


KNIGHT’s SPRING. 
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to 


46 
good 
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63 
with 


and 























64 
by 


STRANGER. 





DouBLEe DIAMOND. 

62. Across: 1. Fifty. 2. Infuriated. 3. A 
hut. 4.A weight. 5. A consonant. Down: 
1. A hundred. 2. Arug. 3. Work. 4. Noise. 
5. A consonant. RustTicus. 


Worp ReEsBus. 
Heads Minds 
Heads Minds 
Heads Minds 
Heads Minds 
Heads Minds. 
NICODEMUS. 


SquaRE Worn. 


65. 1. A project. 2. A string. 3. Insects. 
4. Home of a bird. OLrvEeR Dixon. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
66. 1. Aconsonant. 2. Anadverb. 3. Name 
of an Indian tribe. 4. A boy’s name. 5.A 
consonant. TUTON. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Epitror oF OLiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should be 
addressed to ‘‘ LEE AND SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 


Ov pile of letters seems to grow larger 
every month, but as this department be- 
longs to our readers rather than to us, we 
must give every line of it to them. 
_ Bassanio sends us-a very good rebus, but 
with some doubtful points, and we pass it over 
to the artist. — Nitro sends us ‘*‘ The Drum- 
mer Boy,” written and printed by himself, 
which is very creditable to an amateur; the 
diamond will do. — We cannot quite approve 
Tremont’s geographical, but the effects can’t 
be very awful. —Charl’s anagram gets the 
better of Hannah. — Frontenac’s answers were 
a month too late. — Laurie Lance’s enigma 
will pass. —Romeo’s ‘low A” cannot be fairly 
represented. — The Lost Pleiad’s figure-square 
is good, but we have given one similar to it. 
— Ajax is too late with his answers, but we 
save his knight’s spring. — Aldebaran is very 
ingenious, but utterly impracticable; ‘‘no fel- 
ler could find out” that “time” had passed 
‘*.” — Meteor’s puzzles are not readable. 
Nelson’s charade suits us; any Natural Phi- 
losophy contains the information he asks for, 
and the cost of the monthly would depend 
upon the number of copies, size of type, and 
quality of paper. — Aldebaran’s ‘old arm- 
chair” — sans bras—is certainly very inge- 
nious; but for what purpose are the diagram 
and stars? We do not see that anything can 
be done with it except to read the key by the 
description; hence it is no puzzle, if we un- 
derstand it, after spending half an hour on 
the chair. — We save D. E. C.’s square, but 
we don’t know what the printer will do with 
it. — Niagara’s double diagonal is good, but 
why does he spell the lake of Central Africa 
“Tchadda”? Colton and Cornell have “‘Tsad ;” 
Lippincott, Ripley, Chambers, and Milner, 





‘““Tchad.” We never saw it as Niagara roars 
it. — Merry Mac’s cross-word will answer. 

We can’t print Squib’s other name till he 
writes it plainer; our compositor broke his 
back reading the writing of the ‘‘ Dialogue 
Department” in December, and we will not 
try his patience any more at present. The 
musical will do. — W. Penn’s drawing of “ the 
circus is coming” is very good, especially 
the two little boys sazs ¢étes, with big hats 
jammed down over their shoulders ; our artist 
shall see it. Drawists use a pencil. — Impe- 
rial’s curtailed blank is selected; the editor’s 
long illness delayed the other matter. — Jer- 
icho’s diamond is paste, and his enigma is 
incomplete. + From Eureka’s pile, the broken 
T. — Ed. V. N.’s first. — Sinbad is not quite 
within the enigma rule: ‘‘ repeat only one let- 
ter in ten.’ — Pip’s illustrated double is ex- 
cellent. — One of Sandpiper’s drop letters will 
do. — From Percy Vere’s three good ones we 
can take only the Trojan, in which the old 
gentleman seems to be a portrait. — Romu- 
lus’s letter is interesting, but his poet’s rebus 
is not a success; Congreve, not Congrave; 
the others are hardly known. 

A. N. F.’s problem, though entirely origi- 
nal, is like others we have used, and we don’t 
care to have such. — Willie Winkle’s fisher- 
man’s net is very crude, and consists of more 
letters than symbols. — Morrisania’s rebus has 
fatal defects. — We do not allow a single let- 
ter in a geographical, when used to spell a 
part of the name. — Topeka has nothing we 
can keep, but he asks, ‘‘ Which is the oldest, 
Aunty Cedent, Aunty Mundane, Aunty Dilu- 
vian, or Miss Ann Cestor?” — St. Elmo, whose 
writing is neat and plain, has a transposition 
in his diamond, which spoils it, and ‘* above” 
and “below” are not clear in the rebus. — 
Mr. King S. Hank is a “sell.” —N. Welsh, 
Esq., sends another knight’s spring, which we 
save, without any promises. —J. R. Osgood 
& Co. publish a life of Dr. Arnold, price two 
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dollars. — We thank Puck for his kind words, 
but we cannot spare the space for the puzzle 
or the answers. — We don’t like Pendulum’s 
motion, but keep his diamond. — Seugirrag’s 
knight’s spring is good, but it is personal. — 
Stranger sends another, which we save; but 
‘we must submit all of them to some one who 
plays chess, for the moves must be made as 
in this game. 

The drawings on postal cards, sent to us by 
J. W. Black, Jr., are funny. — Dardanelles 
strains a point when he makes a “live S,” 
and his ‘‘me nail L” is hardly ‘“‘men all;” 
besides, it is of no use to make a rebus of 
verses so familiar to every one that three 
words are the key to the whole. — Pansy must 
be as pretty as she is spunky, and we give our 
unqualified approval of her letter rebus. — We 
put on our specs once more, and our Specs 
puts some anagrams on our table, which we 
expect to see in print. — Jack Sprat can send 
puzzles; any one can. —Job Print sends no 
name. — Ernest Walker does not give his ad- 
dress; ‘‘New York” is not definite. — Slo- 
tem’s new diamond will pass muster, but we 
don’t like this kind so well as the other, for 
the reason that it requires double the space 
to print it.— Clara M. C. has invented a new 
puzzle, which we shall try to print in an ab- 
breviated form. 

Salvopo asks for too much space for too 
little puzzle. — We can’t encourage ‘* Natticue 
Slaughter, Box 308, Bcittt,” till he writes prop- 
er names more plainly. — Three puzzles with 
no name goto Hannah; but they are not worth 
saving. — The Lost Pleiad must look up a lost 
Grammar. — ‘*U beat M” won’t do; transpo- 
sitions are not allowable in diamonds. — 
Tammany is in bad odor, and we must weed 
it; charade not made right; rebus has musi- 
cal symbols; cross-word has ‘‘ eft”-for ‘‘ elf,” 
which will not rhyme; Tammany will do bet- 
ter next time. — Bleakhouse and Dombey and 
Son select the most diffuse and unusual defi- 
nitions; as ‘‘side, a branch of a family;” 
‘*theme, a series of notes selected as the text 
of a new composition.” One word is enough 
to define either; but the pyramid is good, and 
we hope the maker will do it over again. — 
Penaud’s diamond is paste. — Napoleon means 
‘* aerial,” not “ariel,” in his cross-word; and 
the change would spoil the rhyme. — Joseph 
Torrey, ‘‘Bathe,”. no state.— Charon and 
Cerberus were very careless in making their 
enigma, and it goes over the Styx into Tarta- 
rus. — Brisco fails in definitions. 

Murtha, “ between you and I,” in the rebus, 
won’t do; enigma, sams rule; combination, 
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requires too much explanation. — Waldenses’ 
rebus will not pass; ‘‘low v” and “weer” 
aré far-fetched. — Eureka has invented what 
he calls a ‘‘rebusgram,” and we will try it. 
— A. N. T. must use more care. —Are Gibbs’s 
puzzles original? — Karl sends a beautifully 
drawn answer to the knight’s spring in our 
December number. — B. O. Ston hasn’t the 
correct idea of a diamond yet. — We do not 
understand Aldebaran’s double acrostic; but 
we save it for more light. —We accept the fol- 
lowing: Juanito, diamond; C. T. Hat, square 
word; Hellespont, diagonals; Sport, hidden 
square; Harvard, double acrostic; Jack Han- 
na, rebus; Frank, rebus; J. L. S., cross-word ; 
K. Paris, rebus; Little Bobtail, rebus; Romeo, 
enigma; Tuton, diamond; Oliver Dixon, 
square-word; Vigilax, hidden birds — excel- 
lent; Nicodemus, word rebus; Rusticus, dou- 
ble diamond; L. W. A., square word; Spoer 
and Karoo, letter rebus; E. X. Tray, double 
acrostic; Hannibal, diamond; W. R. L., Jr., 
diamond; Typo, geographical; unreadable 
name (‘‘book and its author”), rebus; Ed. 
V. N., geographical; N. Ellie, hour-glass. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Joseph W. Ca- 
hill, Box 30, Pittsburg, Pa. (specimens). — 
Hanford N. Lockwood, 18 Second St., Troy, 
N. Y. (coins, &c.).— S. Sandpiper, Box 107, 
Wilmington, Del. —Winfield H. Brock, Athol, 
Mass. — Charles C. Heuman, Box 1983, N. Y. 
(organizing puzzlers’ association). — W.A.S. 
Merrill, Newburyport, Mass. — Lafont, L. B. 
11, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. (fun and coins). 
— M. Fryer, 1704 Race St., Phila. (stamps). 
— Kapital, Box 326, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
(specimens). — Metre, L. B. 81, Bath, Steuben 
Co., N. Y. (puzzlers and specimens). — E. P. 
Crane, Box 2700, N. Bridgewater, Mass. (birds’ 
eggs).— Charlie Evans, Box 265, Thomaston, 
Me. (fun). — Smith and Blanchard, Box 750, 
Winona, Minn. (stamps).— Harry R. Gibson, 
20 Granger St., Cleveland, O. (stamps, fun, 
and foreign). — Edwin J. Henderson, Burling- 
ton, Coffey Co., Kansas (stamps, coins, and 
specimens).—J. R. Hanna, Box 684, Lincoln, 
‘Neb. (fun). —Geo. W. Houghton, 3 Hanover 
St., Lynn, Mass. (coins and amateurs).— 
Eastman and Norris, Concord, N. H. (Ameri- 
can and foreign stamps). — J. H. Nevers, 1630 
Locust St., Phila. (coins and stamps). — W. 
J. Story, Box 88, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (pho- 
nography and specimens). — Will Clemens, 
Akron, O. (amateurs and papers). — W. G. 
Reeve, Box 85, Princeton, Ill. (stamps and 
printing). —Jack Sprat, Drawer A., Bath, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. (fun, coins, and amateurs). 
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EDITORIAL OHITCHAT. 


THE VILLE DU HAVRE, CAPTAIN 
SURMONT. 


HE recent loss of the magnificent steam- 
ship Ville du Havre, with two hun- 
dred and twenty-six lives, is still fresh in the 
minds of the community. It was a terrible 
disaster; and the press, both in Europe and 
America, very properly demands an investi- 
gation, to determine where the responsibility 
for such an awful sacrifice of human life shall 
rest. The authorities in France have ordered 
an inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
sad event; and the people on both sides of 
the Atlantic await the result with painful in- 
terest. 

The Ville du Havre, at the time of the ca- 
tastrophe, was in charge of one of the subor- 
dinate officers. The night was clear, and the 
Loch Ern was seen five or six minutes before 
the collision, if the published reports are cor- 
rect. The sailing ship struck her broadside, 
crushing it in as though it had been an egg- 
shell. It is said that the officer of the deck, 
when he realized the consequences of his care- 
lessness or want of judgment, committed sui- 
cide. This may or may not be true; but the 
disaster resulted from his action or want of 
action. We believe that this officer did what 
thousands of others have done; he incurred 
a risk which he might have avoided. Doubt- 
less he was satisfied that the Loch Ern, sail- 
ing across the track of his own ship, would 
pass forward or astern of the Ville du Havre. 
Pilots of steamers, captains of sailing vessels, 
and boatmen in yachts, take their chances un- 
der precisely, the same conditions, every day 
in the year. One can stand on a pier in New 
York, and see it done in the harbor ten times 
‘in a minute, though hardly once in a year 
will a collision be the result. Human judg- 
ment at the best is fallible. It is impossible 
to avoid the taking of some risk. But the 
peril of collision, especially in clear weather, 
ought to be'diminished by some better “ rule 
of the road” than that now in use. 

The officer of the deck of the Ville du Havre 
incurred just such a risk in kind as everybody 
else takes every day, when he crosses a street, 





drives a horse, or sails a vessel, or boat; and 
he made just such a mistake as every one 
makes, at times. Scores of men, women, and 
children have lost their lives in crossing a 
railroad, while thousands have incurred the 
same risk and escaped; and such accidents 
will happen until people are forcibly prevent- 
ed from crossing a railroad track. Not long 
since a young physician committed suicide 
because he failed to understand the symptoms 
of a patient, and the case resulted fatally to 
the sick person; but he only took the same 
chances which every doctor has to confront a 
thousand times in his practice. 

It is alleged that the want of discipline in the 
crew of the Ville du Havre prevented the sav- 
ing of many lives after the calamity occurred. 
There used to be a tradition among seamen 
that, after the vessel was hopelessly wrecked, 
it was ‘* every man for himself.” The instinct 
of self-preservation on a sinking ship, after 
every effort to save her has been abandoned, 
hardly admits of discipline. If it can be pre- 
served, so much the better; but while the ship 
was rapidly settling under the sailors of the 
Ville du Havre, the falling masts adding 
scores to the havoc of death, it would seem 
that discipline was quite out of the question. 
Without the falling masts, it might have been 
more practicable. 

In 1870 we crossed the Atlantic in the Ville 
de Paris, under the command of Captain Sur- 
mont, who was also the captain of the Ville 
du Havre when she was lost. There was not 
more than one pleasant day during the voyage, 
and most of the time from Sandy Hook to 
Brest the ship was shrouded in a dense fog. 
Day after day, and night after night, the 
hoarse fog-whistie sounded; but the steamer 
went on her way at full speed. We met a 
gentleman with whom we had once before 
crossed the Atlantic. He spoke of the peril 
of our situation one evening when we were 
off the Grand Banks inthe heavy fog. ‘‘We 
rush ahead, and the next instant we may all 
go to the bottom!” he said. We added that 
in case of collision it would be safer for our 
ship than if she stopped or “ slowed down.” 
This is the general opinion. 

During the passage we saw Captain Sur- 
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mont in the cabin but once. Then he sat at 
the dinner table for a few moments. We 
never saw him “flirting with the ladies,” as 
we have other captains; but day or night he 
was on the bridge. We often walked forward 
on the hurricane deck in the evening, and 
always saw the stalwart captain at the extreme 
weather end of the bridge, looking out into 
the solid mass of fog. Other passengers, who 
visited the deck at all hours of the night, de- 
clared that he was always in the same posi- 
tion. He was very quiet and gentlemanly, 
but he was the most devoted to his duty of 
all the captains with whom we ever sailed. We 
used to wonder if he ever slept at all. Our 
room-mate was somewhat troubled with ma/ 
de mer, and spent a portion of his nights 
on deck. He used to come into our room at 
all hours of the night, with the remark, ‘‘ The 
old captain is still on the bridge.” 

So far as the discipline was concerned, ev- 
erything was as precise as clock-work. Every 


manceuvre was executed with the promptness 
and quiet which prevail on board an Ameri- 
can man-of-war, where no ‘jawing” is per- 
mitted. Off Sandy Hook, at the start, the 
vessel anchored on account of the density of 
the fog, till it cleared away. Approaching 


the coast of France in the fog, the Ville dé 
Paris was stopped, and the deep-sea lead was 
repeatedly cast, and during the whole night 
before our arrival at Brest the screw turned 
just enough to give the ship steerage-way. 
Very carefully in the morning the captain felt 
his way, heaying the lead all the time, and 
finally stopping the ship until the lifting fog 
permitted him to see the rocky coast. We 
just missed making a quick passage because 
the noble captain, with a moral courage which 
few ship-masters have, anchored off Sandy 
Hook, and “ lay off and on” during the night 
on the French coast, rather than incur a need- 
less risk. During the whole voyage every 
possible precaution was taken for the safety 
of the ship. 

The collision of the Ville du Havre occurred 
on a clear night, after several days of fog. 
Captain Surmont was in his state-room at the 
time. He had been on deck several nights 
before, and it was no neglect of duty for him 
to retire while the skies were clear. The dis- 
cipline of his crew was perfect on the Ville de 
Paris; his fidelity and care extended to all 
the details of his duty, and he was devoted to 
the safety of the ship without regard to his 
own personal comfort. We never spoke to 
him but once, and that was when he shook 
hands with the passengers as they left the ship. 
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We hardly believe that the verdict of the 
French court of inquiry will convince us, or 
many of his former passengers, that the re- 
sponsibility for the loss of the Ville du Havre, 
either directly or remotely, rests upon the 
noble old Captain Surmont. 


Tue Last MontTHLy Prize is awarded to 
Charl, in whose list of answers there is scarcely 
a mistake: and this is the third time the prize 
has been given to him by the referee, who 
knows him not. 


THE ANOIENT OITY. 


HE above is the title of a remarkable 

book lately translated from the French 
of M. De Coulanges, and just published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard. In this work the 
author has undertaken to trace the origin and 
progress of the laws, manners, and customs 
of the Greeks and Romans from the earliest 
ages of those peoples up to the time when all 
ancient institutions underwent a change, 
through the introduction of Christianity into 
the Roman empire. 

First we have an account of the oldest re- 
ligious notions among the ancestors of the 
Greeks and Romans, their worship of their dead 
forefathers, and the sacred hearth-fire. It is 
then shown how this oldest religion of the Greek 
and Roman race founded the ancient family, 
and governed the laws of marriage, adoption, 
kinship, property, inheritance, and paternal 
authority ; and how, after a new religion—the 
worship of the gods of physical nature— was 
adopted by these peoples, this older belief con- 
tinued to influence every department of home- 
life, of law, and of politics, till Christianity 
came to separate church and state. 

The author supports his statements by a vast 
array of most trustworthy authorities; and 
yet, in Spite of the amazing amount of re- 
search and labor expended on this volume, 
he has contrived to make it remarkably 
readable to every one who takes the least 
interest in the history, religion, laws, or lit- 
erature of the two great nations to whom we 
owe our own civilization. We know of no 
work on the subject that can in any way take 
the place of this.. The translation is by Wil- 
lard Small; the book contains five hundred 
and twenty-eight pages, and is sold for two 
dollars and a half. 


—— GitpiNe was first practised by the Ro- 
mans, 145 B. C.,; upon the Capitol. 
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NEARER HOME, 


J. H. TENNEY. 


1. O’er the hill the sun is set- ting, And the eve is drawing on, Slow! 
2. One day near - er, sings the sail - or, As be glides the waters o’er, While the 
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dropsthe gen-tle twi- sont For an - ue er day is gone. Gone for aye, its race is 
light is soft-ly dy -ing Onhis Sataet na - tive shore. Thus the Christian on life’s 
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o- ver, Soon the darker shades will come, Still ’tis sweet to know at e- ven, We are 
o-cean, As his light boatcutsthe foam, In theeve-ning cries with rap- ture, “T am 
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fountains, Nearer home, Nearer home, To the land be- yond the sky. 
Nearer home, Nearer home. 
om . e —-O- 


3 Worn and weary, oft, the pilgrim 4 Nearer home ! yes one day nearer 

Hails the setting of the sun ; To our Father’s house on high, 

For the goal is one day nearer ; To the green fields and the fountains 
And his journey nearly done. Of the land beyond the sky. 

Thus we feel, when o’er life’s desert, For the heav’ns grow brighter o’er us, 
Heart and sandal worn we roam, And the lamps hang in the dome, 

As the twilight gathers o’er us, And our tents are pitch’d still closer, 
We are one day nearer home.—CHO. For we're one day nearer home.—CHO. 


From the New Sunday School and Home singing book ‘‘ Golden Sunbeams,” by Prof. D. F. Hodges and Prof. 
J. H. Tenney. Just published by Lez & SHEPARD. Price 30 cents, 
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